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D uring tlie year 191I-15 our expenditure on conservation works from imperial 
and provincial sources together, but excluding the provision made in Native 
States, amounted to rather less than four lakhs. Towards tliis sum the local 
Governments of the Punjab and United Provinces contril)uted more than a lakh, 
and the Government of India about a lakh and a (piarter, Es. 8.3,019 of which were 
devoted to monuments in the neighbourhood of Delhi, and the balance distril)uted 
as grants-in-aid. Of the Avide reachim; operations undertaken in the Fort of Sliah 
Jahan at Delhi and described in my previous reports the more important have now 
been completed, our efforts during the present year beine: directed to the improve- 
ment of the Hayat Baksh garden, the removal of the earthwork of the lloti i\lasjid 
battery and the provision of a pair of plated eopper doors, admirably executed, for 
the newly arranged .IMuglial Eoom. At Wazirabad, the repair of tlie mosque and 
gatCAvay has been successfully finished, the bathing chandler in tlu' liridge has lieeir 
opened out and the debris removed from tlie walls, thus exposing to l iew the sluices 
and other architectural features. At the Qutli many strikinu’ improvements have 
been effected. The southern colonnade and gateway of the court of Altamasb, 
Avhich were sadly dilapidated (Plate I a) have been repaired, of the mosque 
(Plate I b) the original plinth has lieen cleared and arrangements made for the 
retention of the earth on higher levels liy means of masonry ])oximi' ; Alau-d-diu’s 
gateway has been vastly improved by excar'ating the high plinth and disclosing to 
A'iew the original flight of steps; the actual position of the sraA-e in Alau-d- din’s 
tomb has been revealed and another tomb found in the Avestern room. Excavations 
have also disclosed a southern gateway and a stairAA'ay AA'hich leads to the roof of this 
building. At Alau-d-din’s college a complete outline of the Ioav Avails has been 
traced, some missing portions of them made good, and the whole inner courtyard 
duly laid out. As funds become availalile, it is proposed to turf this courtyard, and 
to mark the position of the A'anished dalans by shrublieries in the manner already so 
successfully adopted in the fort of Shah Jahan. Besides these measures, other parts 
of the Qutb site, including the courtyard of the sarai have been laid out and turfed, 
and, Avith a view to further extension, an extra plot of ground has been acquired 
near Wafati Shah’s mosque and arrangements made to increase the Avater-sui>ply 
required for the ujikeep of the gardens. With a view, also, to enabling visitors who 
ascend the Minar to follow the line of the old city walls, boundary pillars have been 
erected on the AA’alls of Lai Kot and Eai Pithora. The conA’enience of visitors has 
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Punjab. 


been further studied by completing the erection of a haradari for their use. A 
matter of some concern at the Qutb is the safety of the great Minar. For decades 
past it has been known that there was a bulge in the masonry of the third 
storey, and a few years ago fears were entertained that the bulge might be 
extending. The tell-tales, however, which have been applied over the cracks, show 
no sign of fvuther displacement, and it is unlikely, therefore, that the mischief is 
still going on. On the other band, there is some appearance of crushing in the stone 
facing of the lower storey, and here another series of tell-tales has lately been applied. 
But, even if it proves to be a fact that the facing is suffering, there will be no 
reason to assume that the damage extends to the core of the structure. As in the 
case of the unfinished minar of Alau d-din Khalji, this core is composed of rough 
rubble in lime with a veneer of Agra stone slabs on the outside and a facing of 
ashlar masonry of Delhi stone inside. Although, therefore, the outer stone casing 
may part fi’om the rubble hearting either owing to the decay of the stone itself or to 
some external cause such as an earthquake, there is no reason to conclude that the 
hearting itself is subsiding or crumbling. 

At the Purana Qila (Plate I c) the interior has yet to be laid out, but the 
removal of modern buildings has added wonderfully to the appearance of the ancient 
ones, and the general effect has been further improved by the repair of the surround- 
in" walls and fortifications. At Firozabad still more extensive operations have been 
carried out ; the whole area has been fenced in, an average distance of GO feet being 
maintained between the citadel walls and the fence ; the pyramidal structure 
supporting the Asoka column has been rendered sound ; the river side dolans 
cleared and the debris from them used to form a hand to protect the site from floods. 
The circular structure to the west of the column proves after excavation to be a 
doul)le storied well ol interesting design with colonnades -disposed around the circular 
walls, i’he main gate, which lies to the we.st some GOO feet from the Delhi-Muttra 
Road, has also been cleared to its plinth level, but the archway, unfortunately, has 
vanished and nothing now remains l)ut the I)ase of the gate^vay and the pav'ed 
courtyard to which it "ave access- The mosque has been cleared, its masonry 
underpinned and strengthened, and the surroundings generally improved. Most 
of the interior of this fort has now been levelled, and it is proposed to grass the 
whole of it and plant clumps of trees at suitable poiirts, so as to enhance the beauty 
of the ruins without interfering with the vistas. Of the interesting group of 
monuments of the Hauz Khas (Plate I d) the majority have now l)een rendered 
structurally sound, but, in order to exhibit them to full advantage, a great deal more 
clearance work will Ijc necessary when funds become available. A suitable pathway 
uill also l)e made from the Delhi-Qutlj Road in order to render this splendid site 
more accessible. 

In the Punjab, further special works have been carried out at Jahangir’s Tomb, 
at Shahdara, which include the extensive repaii*, inside and outside, of the enclosure 
wall of the tomb, the restoration of the haradari on the north side, which has been 
treated on lines similar to those prnsued in the case of its counterpart on the south, 
the relaying of the floor, and the fitting of terra-cotta jalis to the back doorways, 
iurther attention has also been given to the historical buildings in the Lahore Fort, 
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particularly to the Sliisli iMahal, the, Naulakha Burj, Dhvaii-i-Auim aud Bari 
Khu'a])gah. In order to save the last named building from collapse certain struc- 
tural additions were indispensable, and, as it is proposed to convert the building into 
an armoury for the collections now exhil)ited in the dedans on the south side of the 
Shish Mahal, its open bays have been fitted with teak doors of a])propriate Mughal 
design. At Hissar, no further progress could be made Avith the clearance of the 
Lat-ki-Masjid, but some of the old wiudoAVS and doorways AAhich had been closed 
by the authorities of the Cattle Farm Averc reopened and minor repairs executed. 
At the same place too, a numl)er of graA'es in the immediate A'ieinity of the tomb of 
All Tajir, uliich Avere subsiding and imperilling the safety of the main structure, 
liaA'e noAV been filled in, and the tomb of the four diAvans, tin? Ai est end of the toAvn 
AA’all of Hissar, and the Gujari Mahal, have undergone repair. Of other special 
measures among Muhammadan monuments in the Fnnjab the most important were 
those started at the magnificent tomb and mosque of Tahar Khan Xahar at Sitpur 
in the Muzaffargarh District. These Avill be described in a sulisequent report Avhen 
the work has adA anced further. 

At Agra, estimates Avere sanctioned for improvements to the Jami Masjid 
including the restoration of the arcades on the east and south, but, des])ite the 
fact that the proposed alterations were fully approA'cd by the Islam Committee, 
considerable delay in the execution of the Avork Avas caused by the opposition of 
certain shop-keepers on the site. At Fatehpur Sikri, a sum of nearly Bs. 5,000 Avas 
expended on various Avorks including repairs to portions of the inner AA alls ; and 
at the tomb of Akbar at Sikandarah some headAvay Avas made Aviih the reconstruction 
of the causcAvay leading to the cast gateway. The interest which the llou’lde 
Maharajadhiraja of BurdAvan has displayed for seA'eral years past in the jireseiwation 
of this and other monuments at Sikandarah, is Avell kuoAvn, and it is a pleasure to 
record that he has recently presented to the tomb of the Emperor tivo handsome 
embroidered coA'erlcts as aa cII as a beautiful lirass lam]i similar in desiaai to that 
presented to the Taj Mahal by Lord Curzon. The Maharaja has also generously 
offered a contribution of Bs. 1,500 toAvards the cost of completing the repair of the 
east gateAvay. Other monuments near Agra Avhich have come in for special repairs 
are the tomlis of Maryam aud Itimadu-d-Daulah. In the Boman Catholic Cemetery 
tAvo tablets were erected in the Martyr’s Cbajiel to record the names of those buried 
therein. 

At Chunar the tomb of Itfikhar Khan received particular attention, its broken 
chhajjas, brackets and lintels being restored, destructiA’O vegetation removed and 
its immediate surroundings cleared. At Jaunpur, besides the ordinary repairs to a 
large number of historical monuments a house abutting on to the Bauza of Firoz 
Shah Avas acquired and dismantled. 

Of the undertakings among the Hindu and Buddhist monuments in the 
Northern Circle the most important related to the rock-cut temple at Masrur in the 
Kangra District of the Punjab (Plate II). Here, new quarters for the pujari 
have now been constructed clear of the site and the eastern face of the temjile has 
been cleared of earth and underpinned. In the course of the excavations various 
images of Siva Surya and Indra came to light in the niches of the shrines and many 
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fine architectural fragments and other detached images were also recovered; bat as 
the digging proceeded towards the north-east it unfortunately revealed serious 
fractures and displacements in the rock, and the most that can notv be done with 
the displaced masses i'^ to preserve them in their present position. Another note- 
worthy enterprise which has received the approval of the Local Government is the 
pre.servation of the famous Manikyala Stupa in the Kawalpindi District, long-knoAvn 
in the country side as the tomb of Bucephalus. The measures contemplated are to 
be confined to replacing certain missing jiortions of the berm and the dome in order 
to secure their stability and to clearing up and draining the surroundings of the 
stupa. The spurious sort of restoration Avhicli Avas eifected in 1S91 and aa IucIi did 
so much to disfigure the beauty of the monument will, it need hardly be said, be 
religiously aA’oided. 

In the United Provinces the only undertaking that deserves particular mention 
has been the jAreservation of the Buddhist remains at Sariiath brought to light 
during successive excavations in the course of the last decade. Here too, an estimate 
has been prepared for the removal of the ofPending cap of cement concrete with 
which the top of the Dhamekh Stupa AA’as protected some years ago. 

In the Frontier Circle the highly interesting group of half ruined temples and 
other remains at Bilot (Plate III) Avere carefully overhauled and a memorandum on 
their jireservation submitted to GoA’ernment by Mr. H. Hargreaves, aa'Iio aa'us placed 
on special deputation for this purpose. The.se remains are situated on a AA ell-defined 
plateau of the Khasor range some 350 feet above the Avesternmost branch of the 
Indus. The plateau, which is roughly square in plan and measures about 600 yards 
in each direction, is defended by a single line of fortifications strengthened by 
bastions at regular intervals, the bastions as Avell as the curtain of Avail bctAA'cen them 
being constructed of carefully dressed and uniform ashlar masonry Avithout any 
trace of mortar. Inside the fortifications are the ruins of several medimval dAA’el- 
lings and Hindu shrines AA'hich in many of their features recall the temjdes at Amb, 
Ketas and andna in the Salt Range, though their proportions are more amjile and 
their decoratiA'e carvings decidedly more graceful. The most characteristic of the 
structural features of these shrines are their high vaulted porches, domical roofs 
surmounted by richly decorated Sikharas, corbelled squinches, and the use of 
remarkalily hai’d mortar to bind the masonry together. The most striking of their 
decorative (dements are the cusped or cinquefoil arches (Plate III h), tiers of 
richly carved jnlasters, dentil cornices, foliated medallions and ‘ horse-shoe ’ and 
‘ amalaka ’ motifs. As to the date of these buildings Mr. HargreaA’es observes 
that on historical grounds they have been assigned to a period anterior to the conquest 
of the Pimjab by Mahmud of Ghazni (1001-1030 A. D.), but that architectural consi- 
derations and particularly the use of mortar, the form of the dome, and the radiating 
arches point to a later era. The photograph on Plate IV a is an illustration of a 
ncAv roof over Court T20 at Takht-i-Bahi, Avhich has been erected in accordance 
with Sir Aurel Stein’s suggestions for the protection of the several valuable stupas 
adorned with delicate reliefs. The roof is open to some objection on the score of its 
frankly modern character but the area to be covered was a large one and 
the Military Works Department found it impracticable to erect anything 
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in the style of the ancient buildings themselves except at a wholly disproportionate 
cost. 

Of the monuments that have been under repair in the Bengal Presidency I 
shall select only two for special mention. One of; these is the Gunniant Mosque at 
Gaur (Plate IV h) a city of unknown antiquity who^e recorded history begins with the 
Muhammadan conquest in 119S, from about which time it rvas for three centuries 
the seat of the Muhammadan government of Bengal. Hero an extensive campaign 
of conservation was carried to completion a few years ago, and, thanks largely to the 
exceptional care bestowed u])on it by Miuishi Abid Ali Khan, a sub -div isional 
officer of the Public M orks Department, the main n’roup of monuments was put 
into an admirable state of repair. In this o-roiip, however, the Gunmant mosque was 
not included, audit was not until 1912 that it was decided to liring it on to the list of 
buildings conserved and maintained by Government, and not until the last twelve 
months that its repair could be liromtht to a finish. The mosque is an im])osing 
and solidly built monument having a l)arrel-vaulted central bay supported on 
four piers with four liays on either side, roofed with twelve domes on each side 
supported on columns. Nine of these domes to the north of the central bay have 
collapsed and much of the old stone facing has been wantonly removed from the 
walls. The conservation measures recommended included the clearance of jungle, 
the removal of rubbish resultinu’ from the collapse of the domes, tlie filling of 
cracks and holes, the securing of all hanging bits of masonry, and the rmidering 
water-tight of all existing domes as well as the broken tops of walls where the 
domes had fallen. Two flying buttresses are also to be inserted to tabj thiv thrust 
of certain arches on the north. Prom an aesthetic point of view such measures, of 
course, are to be deprecated but in this case, as in the case of many other buildings 
that have suffered from long neglect, no alternative course has been practicable. 

The other monument which deserves particular notice is at Vishnupur in the 
Bankura District. Here stand a remarkable series of temples constructed over a 
period of very many years by the successive princes of the Vishnupur Baj, a family 
said to have been founded in the eighth century A.D., and to have once Iveen one of the 
most important dynasties in Bengal. Most of the temples, which were erected in the 
seventeenth century, are of the normal Bengal type, l)ut they shown eonsideral>le 
variety in detail, and altogether constitute not ojily an important but a pleasing 
sroup, as they are for the most part lavishly adorned with the sculptured brick-work 
which is so marked a feature of temple architecture in Bengal. A furthe]' remark- 
able feature of these buildings is that they arc prevailingly inscribed and definitely 
dated, and that, too, in a special local era ])eculiar to the place. This adds alikfv to 
their intcrc.st and to their value, as it enables us to classify the temples chronologi- 
cally with much precision. The oldest in the neighbourhood, however, are two 
laterite shrines outfide Vishnupur itself, near a small nala at the village of Dihar. 
Here the architectural type is distinctly more primitive than in the main group, and 
for this reason, if for no other, they are of special interest in this locality. One of 
the two was found in 1911 to be in fairly good condition. The other, which rises 
sheer from the edge of the water course, had. been very seriously undermined by the 
action of the water. The platform on which the temple stands had become badly 
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cracked and the temple itself was in imminent danger of collapsing into the 
stream. The matter was first brought to the notice of Government by Dr. Spooner 
hut Mr. Blakiston subsequently drew up detailed instructions for the conservation of 
the building, and, thanks to Mr. Gourlay, the Private Secretary to His Excellency 
the Governor of Bengal, funds were provided for this specially urgent work at a 
time when they would not have been available in the ordinary course. 

Two of the chief centres of archceological interest in Bihar are Bhuvaneshwar 
and Sassaram. The former site exhibits a series of Hindu temples of a richness and 
beauty unequalled elsewhere in Eastern India. Here, as at Gaur, much conservation 
work has Ijeen carried out in the past, and the majority of the more important 
shrines were put in order some time ago. The beautiful Chitrakarini temple, 
however, was found to be urgently in need of repairs in 1911, and these have 
recently been effected. The plinth of the Jagamohan or porch had been badly 
broken away, and the superstructure, which was in anything but good condition, 
was in danger of collapsing altogether. The repairs aimed more particularly at 
making this portion of the temple structurally sound. 

Sassaram, in the Shahabad District, is famous for monuments of a radically 
different nature, for here are located the stately and noble tombs of the Pathan 

Emperor Sher Shah (15^9-1.045) and his father, Hasan Sur Shah. The former, 

which is admittedly one of the grandest monuments in Northern India, is in the | 

later Pathan style, )mt its grandeur has l)een materially enhanced by placing it, as 

the Hir.dus often placed their temples, in the centre of a spacious tank, in whose 

placid surface its stately fal)ric is picturesquely mirrored. Originally the tomb was 

approached by a ))ridge which crossed the encircling water ; but this bridge gave way 

many years ago, and now the only access to the monument is by a causeway. This 

causeway and the steps leading from it to the tomb itself had fallen into disrepair, 

and in the year under review the causeway was repaired and the steps rebuilt ; and 

it is understood that the Municipality, with the help of the Local Government, is 

proposing to take in hand the repair of the tank as well, cleaning it up generally, 

and providing a much needed drain around its edge. 

The other great monument at Sassaram, the tomli of Hasan Sur Sliah, is little 
inferior to that of his greater son ; but there the monument stands in a simple 

compound, and the absence of the surrounding tank makes an immense difference ^ 

in the effectiveness of the tomb itself. Moreover, in recent years the Avail around 

this compound had been suffered to decay to some extent, and a Aihole bevy of huts 

had sprung into being along its outer face, making the surroundings of the noble 

monument unsightly and unsuitable in cA'ery Avay (Plate V a). Thanks to a 

generous grant from the Go\'ernment of Bihar and Orissa, these huts have been 

acquired and razed, repairs have been carried out to the comjiound wall and to the 

tomb itself, and a striking improvement has been effected to the appearance of the 

monument (Plate V b). This is most gratifying to record ; for the tombs of Hasan 

Sur Shah and his son are two of the most important monuments in this Province. 

Central India and In the Native States of Central India and Rajputana, as well as in His Highness 

Rajputana. Nizam’s Dominions, conservation work has recently received a great stimifius. 

At Sanchi in Bhopal State Avhere I have personally been conducting operations on 1 



behalf of Her Highness the Begum, the work of ex 25 loration is now finished, the 
last of the buildings to be exhumed during the 2:iast year being an early inediseval 
shrine and monastery on the summit of the eastern plateau. There still remain, 
however, many measures of repair to be executed, if the monuments uncovered are 
to be ^neserved to 2)Osterity in a manner Avorthy of their unique interest and beaaty ; 
and for the accomplishment of these measures at least 1aa-o seasons more of steady 
labour will be required. Of the monuments of AA'hich the conservation has been 
completed during the past year tAvo illustrations are exhibited <in Plate VI. The 
U2)per one is the stupa in Avhich General Cunningham found the body relics (jf 
Mahamogalana and Sariputra, but which unfortunately he made no attempt Avhat- 
cver to preserve. A ^hiotograph of this ljuilding in process of reconstruction Avas 
figured in my administrative rejiort of last year, and I there explained the reasons 
Avhich had induced me, in this ]Aarticular case, to resort to a larger measure of 
restoration than I should other\\n''e have essayed. Noav that tlie Avork (jf reconstruc- 
tion is com^Alete, I believe that cAcryone, Avho remembers the former uady heap of 
ruins, Avill endorse whole-heartedly the course that has been ^mrsued and aratefullv 
acknoAvledge the added l)eauty that has been giA'en to the caiumd gateway by the 
restoration of its ajqAro^Ariatc setting. As a fact, the restoration has been A'cry 
limited; for beneath the heaj)s of debris the body of the stupa up to a height ol‘ some 
six feet aboA'c the terrace Avas still intact, and reconstruction, therefore, iiiA'olvtnl 
nothing more than the rebuilding of the summit of the dome and the replacina and 
comiAletioii of the fragmentary Ijalustradcs and croAvning tunbrella, whitdi Avere 
found lying at the foot of the monument. No attempt, needless to say, has beett 
made to carve any of the new members Avhich it has been found necessary to insert 
in the balustrades. The loAvcr jihotograph on Plate VI depicts the apsidal Tcm^Ale 
18 as it noAV stands clear-ed of debris and Avith its cla^sic-lookiitg colunvit.^ and 
architraA'es once more erect and secure. The task of setting up these columns was 
one of no small difficulty — a difficulty AA'hich Avas much iiicreasi'd owing to the 
impossil)ility of proeurinn adequati.' appliancf's at Sanchi except at a uholly dispro- 
jAortionate cost. In the first place it aaus essential to haA'.A ;in exceptionally strong 
scaffolding;, and, as timbers could not lx.* olitained, I had recours,? to Avalh of rouuh 
rubble in lime strengthened Avitli hoop iron. The Avails Avere erected in tAvo lines, 
parallel Avith one anotlier, inside and outside the colonnade, v ith .diort cross aauIIs 
betAveenthe columns; and. in order to provide access to the bast' of the latter, Ioav, 
semi-circular arches Avere constructed opposite to each at the foot of both the inner 
and outer Avails. IPith this stout and solid scaifohling formir.g a Avell, as it AVi're, 
arortnd t'ach of the columns, the second ste^) Avas t<A raise the architraA’es Avith 
scrcAV jacks and support them on l)alk timltcrs, then to lii’t tin' capitals and jack 
back the columns into the perpendicular. Next the fouudatious of the columns 
Avere grouted Avith Portland cement, steel chisels Avero driA'cn in under their base, 
and grout forced under pressure into the open crevices. Cajtitals and architraves 
were afterwards lowered and reset in their correct position, and securely clamjtcd 
together Avith cojAper clamps imbedded in lead. Other necessary measitres tiiat AA-ero 
also carried out at Sanchi Aveve the conservation of monasteries 36 , 37 ond 38 and 
of several other smaller monuments on the site, the reconstruction of the long 
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retaining wall between the Central and Eastern areas, the levelling and drainage of 
a large part of the Eastern and Southern areas, and the renovation of the old wall 
which encloses the whole enclave and which is now as indispensable for the safety of 
the monuments as it appears to have been in the later mediaeval age. 

The Kandaria Jlahadev temple illustrated on Plate VII a is one of a well- 
known group of such edifices at Khajuraho which comprises in its number some of 
the most exquisite examples of Indo-Aryan architecture in the length and breadth of 
India, the only group which in any way surpasses it being that of Bhuvanesvar in 
Orissa. The majority of these temples were carefully overhauled and put in a 
thorough state of repair a few years ago at the expense of the Imperial Government, 
but there are still a few structures, notably, the Nilkantha Mahadeva and the 
Jatkari, awaiting conservation. These have now been critically examined bv 
Mr. J. A. Page, the Assistant Superintendent in Western India, and a memorandum 
on their repair submitted to the Darbar, which will, it is hoped, carry out the 
necessary measures at an early date. Other Native States in Central India and 
Piajputana in which arehceological activity has been displayed during the year 
under review arc Indore State, where some further clearance has been done at the 
Caves of Dhamnar; Dhar State, where a variety of repairs have been executed 
among the monuments of Dhar and Mandu and a detailed jirogramme elal)orated 
for further operations; Jhalawar, where the Chandravati temple has received 
attention ; and Bharatpur, where the Usa mandir, the Jhajri, the tomb of Gulab 
Khan and the Bazna Gumbaz, all at Bayana, have been conserved in accordance 
with the recommendations that I liad previously made. In the Baroda State also 
further eare has been l)cstoAved upon the exquisite though much-ruined temple of 
Suryanarayana at Modhera (Plate VII h) and steps are now beiiur taken to do 
all that is necessary in the way of underpinning and resettina’ its displaced 
masonry. 

The first two photographs on Plate VIII, which illustrate the restoration of a 
carved marble architrave in one of the Dilwara temples at Mount Abu, are reproduced 
here as an examjfie, not of what should be done in such cases of dilapidation, but of 
what should be avoided. A. single glance at the new work, which has been put in 
by the temple authorities, u ill suffice for the reader to see how far removed it is in 
style and in plastic feeling from the ancient sculpture ; though even if this modern 
imitation were fully up to the standard of the original, it would still fail to justify 
the temple authorities in essaying so spurious a restoration. No doubt, the Jains 
are anxious to make these world-famous shrines as perfect and as finished as possible 
in every detail, and one can sympathise with them in the difficulties with which the 
preservation of the old work must necessarily confront them ; nor must it be for- 
gotten that they are primarily concerned with the maintenance of these temples as 
living monuments of their faith rather than as objects of beauty which it k their 
duty to preserve unimpaired for posterity. What, however, the Jains do not vet 
realise is that by renovating their temples in this way they are gradually destroy- 
ing their authenticity and their interest, and that,^if in any case restoration is 
unavoidable, it is far better for the new work to be severely plain than adorned with 
lifeless imitations of the old reliefs. 
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The succeeding illustration on Plate Till is of the Saiva temple of Dodda 
Basavanna at Dambal in the DhavAvar District of the Bombay Presidency — a 
monument in the later Chalukyati style and of exceptional architectural merit, 
which has the distinction of possessing perhaps the richest and most elaborate car\-- 
ings found in any edifice in B'estern India. Unfortunately, the temple has suffered 
much dilapidation in the past, and on a recent examination its fainic A\'as found to 
be in a parlous condition, the main cause of the mischief beiog one AA'hich is common 
to many Indian buildings, namely, the loose and un])onded construction of the 
walls, the outer and inner faces of which, detached as they arc from the core, must 
ineA’itably tend to bulge and collapse AAhen the percolation of Avater has started a 
moA'ement in the rubble hearting of the Avail. Before the repair of these crumljling 
AA’alls can be effectiA'ely carried out, it is necessary to determine Avhether their 
foundations, AAliich liaA'e subsided a little, are liable to any further settlement, and 
accordingly temporary buttressing is being provided to support Qie Aveaker parts of 
the fabric through tAvo monsoons, while adequate tests are applied. Of the import- 
ant groups of temples at Aihole and Pattadakal in the neighliouring district of 
Bijapur and of the extensive campaign of repair that is now being prosecuted 
among them, I gave some account in my last year’s report ; here I need only remark 
that further steady progress has continued to be made at both places and that the 
buildings are now presenting a very orderly and cared for appearance, their >>ites 
cleared of debris and IcA'elled, and neat enclosure Avails erected round them for 
protection. Other works of a special nature in the Boml)ay Presidency related to 
the tem])]e at Ambarnath in the Thana District, where supports for the main 
fabric had to be inserted and repairs executed to the compound wall ; to the cav'es 
at Karle, where the disintegrating rock had to l)e suhained Ijy rolled steel joists ; 
to the Asar Bahai at Bijapur, the repair of Avhich, described in my last year’s 
report, has now been completed ; to the hill fort of Satara, Avliere the ajrproach road 
has been reconstructed ; and to Isa Khan’s Zenana and the -lami Mas j id at Tatta, 
where various necessary improA'ements have been effected. 

The tAA'o elaborately decorated carved and well-proportioned facades illustrated 
in Plate IX are fine examples of what the Avoodcarvers of Ahmedabad can achicA'c 
in the decoration of house fronts. Such facades are noAV much rarer than they 
used to be in Ahmedabad, many of them haA'ing been exported abroad and parti- 
cnlarly to America, where collectors have been only too quick to appreciate their 
artistic value. lYitli a vicAV to prescrA'ing to India the best of those that remain, 
the ^Assistant Superintendent in thcM’cstcru Circle Avas instructed to make a careful 
examination of numerous j^riA ate houses in Ahmedabad and to select from their 
number the four most perfect and beautiful specimens (including the hoitse of 
Anancharam Clokuldas illustrated on Plate IX). Efforts are uoav 1 icing made to 
bring these houses under the protection of the Ancient Monuments Act. 

Prom Bombay I pass eastAAard into Hyderaljad territory. Here a special 
department for archicology aaus created by His Highness the Xizam's Government 
in April, 1914, and tlie neAv Superintendent at once set aljout systematically ex- 
amining the more important monuments AAhich were knoAvn to be in need of 
attention, and drawing up careful notes on the mcastu'cs to be taken for tlieir repair. 
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Amoii" the monuments thus overhauled vere the caves of Pitalkliora, Gliatotkach, 
Auranffahad, Ellora and Ajanta ; the temples at A nwa, Ittagi, Kukkanur, Anagundi, 
Kulpak, Hanamkouda and Bodhan ; the forts and sulisidiaiy buildings at Warangab 
Qandliar, Xaldrug and Daulatabad; and numerous other structures, mainly of the 
IMuhammadan epoch, at Hyderabad, Khuldabad and Gulbarga. Two of these monu- 
ments, namely, the temple at Anwa and the water-dam of the Xaldrug Fort, are 
illustrated in Plate X. The former, which has manv features in common with the 
temple of Surya at Modhera (Plate VII h), is l)ut a shadow of its former self, 
having lost both the sjiire over its sanctum and all the external decorations over 
the roof of its porch ; yet, in spite of these dilapidations, it still remains a monument 
of great Ijeauty and interest, its fine pi-oportions, its bold and lofty plinth, its 
elaborate sculjDtures, and its ample dome supported on richly carved pillars being 
unsurpassed in any structure of the kind in this part of the country. The picture- 
sque water-dam at Xaldrug on the Bori river is a particularly fine example of 
such works and of imposing proportions. The existing fortifications of Xaldrug 
were constructed by the Bahmani dynasty, but in 1182 the city passed into the 
hands of the Adil Shahis, and it was Ali Adil Shah who in 1558 constructed the 
dam in order to keep the garrison supplied rvitli A^■ater. 

On the occasion of the Superintendent’s visit to Ajanta both Mr. A. Hydari, 
Home Secretary to His Highness the Nizam’s Government, and myself Avere present, 
and we thus had a good opportunity of discussing together on the spot the problems 
and difficulties involved in the preservation of the invaluable frescoes in these caves and 
of coming to a definite conclusion as to the best C(jui‘se to be pursued. Put briefly, 
the decisions at Avhich Ave arriA'ed were : first, that owing to the pulverous and friable 
state of the frescoes, any attenijit to transfer them from the Avails of the caAms to a 
museum Avould be disastrous ; secondly, that the two most potent causes of deteriora- 
tion in the paintings had been bats and moisture; that the caves could be rid 
entirely of the former bj^ the erection of additional screens and improvements to the 
existing ones, and that the dampness could be reduced to a minimum, if not 
altogether averted, by diA'erting the flow of AA'ater from the hills above the caves, by 
filling in interstices and crevices in the rocks and by providing suitable gutters and 
drains to carry off any leakage that might still occur. Thirdly, that in places Avhere 
the alternate dryne.^^s and moisture had resulted in the expansion and ccntraction of 
the frescoes and caused portions of them to separate from the rock behind, some kind 
of cement Avas needed to refix them to their bed. Though the preparation of a 
suitable cement may appear to be a simple matter, it is in reality one of exceptional 
difiiculty, the jn-olfiem being to find a cement Avhich can be used in the form of a 
thin giout, A\hich Avill not expand in setting, AA’hich aauII exercise no deleterious 
effect upon the colours of the paintings, and Avhich Avill withstand a temperature of 
110 Fahrenheit. Since applying myself to the problem I haA'e consulted several of 
the foremost chemists and highest experts in such matters in Europe, hut so far I 
have failed to find a solution to the problem. Until it is found, any attempt to 
rejidei the frescoes more secm-e will have to be postponed ; but meanwhile the other 
measures indicated aboA'e Avill be carried out. 

In the Southern Presidency, Vijayanagar continued, as in previous years, to be 
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the chief centre of activity. Here tlie Ramachancira temple has been beautified by 
the removal of the clumsy modern pillars and buttresses, which used to disfigure the 
entrances and porches and which effectually concealed many of the excellent 
carvings on the outer enclosure wall, and by repairing both entrances and walls on 
neat and scientific lines. Both of the lofty water towers in the Zenana enclave 
have been repaired and protected acrainst furtlier decay, and re])airs are in proa’ress 
to the ruined tower over the entrance gateway of the Pattalihirama temple. A new 
road also to the Vitthala temple is under construction, which Avili enable visitors to 
drive direct to that famous monument from the traveller’s rest-liouse at K amalapnram. 
Other important monuments in the Presidency which have come in for repairs of a 
special character are the forts at iMadakasira, Sankaridrug, Udayagiri, Ranjangudi, 
Gingee and Tanjore ; the tombs of the Jain priests at INIudabidri; the Royal Mosque 
at Rajahmundry ; the temple known as “ Bhima’s ratha ” at Mahal)alipuram, of 
wliich the conservation is now complete, and various other temples at Lepakshi, 
Gorantla, Tambrahalli, Joti. .Vainakkal, Melpadi, in the Pushpauiri hills, and at 
Ora«’adam. The last mentioned, which is known as the Vadamallisvara temple, is 
illustrated and its history and architectural significance are discu-'Sed at length by 
Mr. Longhurst in his provincial report. In his description of the repairs, however, 
which this building has recently undergone, Mr. Longhurst has omitted to mention 
that the temple is still in use for religious purposes and that, the temple authorities 
having decided to restore it in any case, the most that the Archaeological Department 
could do was to ensure the restoration being correct. I feel constrained to lay some 
emphasis on this point, because restoration of the kind that has l)een carried out 
here is contrary to the principles laid doAvn by the Department, and, had the 
building been Government property or under Government control, it would never 
have been sanctioned. 

Of the two edifices illustrated in li’late XI, the iMedaw Kyaung — the first of 
tlie two — was built in 1813 by the chief queen of Shwelm Min and dedicated as the 
residence of U. Xyeya, tvho was then Thathanabaing or Buddlii-st archbishop. 
Thanks to the power and wealth of the foundress of the monastery and to the 
exalted status of the occupant for whom it was destined, neither money nor skill 
was spared in its adornment, and, in sjnte of the ravages of time and neglect, it is 
still a gorgeous example of what the most refined type of ISnianese art could achieve 
in the middle of the last century. This monastery Avas selected by me for preserva- 
tion more than ten years ago, l)ut for lack of funds little has been done to it since 
and the time has come when its conservation can no longer be postponed. An 
estimate for this work is noAV under preparation, and it is hoped that the execution 
of it Avill be included in the next year’s programme. The second illustration is of 
the Myadaung Kyaung or Queen’s Monastery, which is still one of the sights of 
iMandalay. It was completed in a hurry in Xovember 1885 by Supayalat, the 
Queen of ThibatA', just as the British troops AA'ere on their way to the palace. The 
structure has weathered badly and various repairs are necessary, includina: the 
jacking up of sunken posts, the renewal of wooden flooring and the repair of the 
fyattluit over the chapel. Otlier historic monuments in Burma, that have been the 
objects of particular attention during the year under review ate the Royal Toml). 
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the Palace, and the Salin Monastery in Mandalay, the Tupayon Pagoda at Sagaing 
and the Seinnyet Ama Temple and Eastern Petleik Pagoda at Pagan. 

The number of monuments brought under the operations of the Ancient 
Monuments Act (VII of 1901) still goes on rapidly increasing, as many as 224 — chiefly 
belonging to the Western and Northern Circles, having been declared protected 
during the year. 

t 

In India the purpose of this .A.ct is now well understood and its application in 
the interest of the monuments as rvell as of the owners themselves is almost always 
welcomed by the latter. In Burma this is not the case, and it recently happened 
that tl)e local elders in the Bassein and Henzada Districts objected to the action of 
the Local Government in notifying as protected some of the pagodas in their 
custody. Apparently, they were labouring under tbe false idea that the Govern- 
ment notification would have the effect of debarring them from executing necessary 
repairs to, or continuing their customary religious observances in, the sacred 
precincts ; and in order to remove this misconception the Local Government 
thought it desirable to issue a press note explaining the scope and purpose of the 
Act. So far as religious l)uildings, like the pagodas referred to, are concerned, one 
of tbe main objects of declaring them ‘ protected ’ is to prevent them being 
damaged or defaced l)y persons other than the owners. With the rights of the 
owners themselves tbe Government has taken no powers under the Act to interfere. 

In the matter of surveying, also, and in the listing of monuments very good 
progress has Ijeen made. In Bihar and Orissa, the temporary staff of jihotogra- 
phers appointed for this purjiose have worked well and industriously, taking notes 
on 1,112 monuments and preparing photograplis of 347 monuments in the Patna 
and Gnya Districts Owing to the absence of the Local Superintendent on leave 
during the summer, tlie publication of tlic Tirliut list wa'< unavoidably postponed, 
but it is expected to be pii fiished at an early date. In tbe same circle, the copying 
of the frescoes in the Jogimara Cave in Sirguja State was brought to completion. 
Thes'‘‘ copies winch have iuicn very carefully executed under the supervision of 
Mr. Blakiston. make it clear that the frescoes have been executed by two different 
hands. The original work, which dates from about the 1st century B. C., must 
have possessed consideralile merit, some of the figures, specially the maharas and 
other monsters, stib slioAving considerable vigour and decision in their outlines 
though they have suffered much from the colours crudely daubed over them, when 
the paintings ^vere sulisequently restored — proliably in the later middle ages. 

In the Delhi province 218 inoiiumcuts have been surveyed and 169 inscrip- 
tions copied, of which a large number were previously unknoAvn. In the Erontier 
Circle all the monuments in tbe Peshawar Di.striet to u'hich any reference is made in 
the records of tbe Chinese pilgrims or other literary rvorks have been listed, and the 
list is now being extended to other remains in the district. 

Of the valualilc survey work which has been done by Mr. Yazdani in His 
Highness the Nizam s Dominions I have already spoken, and the brilliant discoveries 
made by Mr. Garde in Gwalior State Avill presently be described in the section of 
this lepcit iclating to exploiation. In the Southern Circle a neu' list of monuments 
IS under pnqiaration, and in Burma the list of ancient remains in the Arakan Division, 
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which was prepared in 1890 by the late Dr. Forchhammcr, has been revised and 
brought up to date. 

As the second part of this report will contain a detailed narrative of iny 
excavations at Taxila, the account which I shall give of them here will be a very 
brief one. Among the larger monuments brought to light durinc: the year the 
most striking is a stupa of imposing dimensions which occupies a commanding 
position on a idateau on the northern side of the Hatial ridge. This is the stupa 
which Hiuen Tsang descrilies as l)eing more than 100 feet high and which he 
says was erected to commemorate the spot where Asoka’s son Kunala had his eyes 
put out through the guile of bis wicked step-mother, Tisliyarakshita. The blind, 
be adds, came here to pray and many had their prayers answered by the restoration 
of their sight. A view of the stupa before excavation is presented on Plate XII c, 
and another of it, after excavation, in the succeeding photograph on the same plate. 
As u ill be seen from the latter, it rested on a lofty rectangular base divided into 
three tiers and ])rovide;l with a projecting: flight of steps at its northern end. 
The base measures over 63 feet, from east to west, and over 105 feet, exclusive of 
tlio steps, from north to south. The core is of rough ru1)l)le ; the facing of lime 
stone in the semi-ashlar style with kanjur blocks inserted for mouldings and other 
ornamental features. Adorning the lowest tier is a series of Corinthian pilasters 
resting on a torus and scotia mouldimr and surmounted by a dentil cornice with 
Hindu l)rackets of tlie ‘"notched” variety intervening between the capitals and 
cornice. The second tier was plain save for a coating of lime plaster, beautified 
])erhaps like the rest of the momiment with colour or gildiuc. Ilie third tier was 
relieved by a massive Itase motilding with pilasters set apparently at each of the 
salient and re-entering angles, and no doubt also by an entaljlature similar to that 
on the lowest tier. As to the drum and dome of the stupa tvliich thi^- base sup- 
ported, the architectural fragments found in the debris leave little room for doubt 
that they were approximately of the same form and decorated in the same way, with 
tier upon tier of Corinthian pilasters and cornices, as the great Bhalar Stupa 
oil the opposite side of the Haro valley, which is contemporary with the Kunala 
Stupa and in other respects remarkaldy si nilar to it. As it now stands, the 
Kunala Stupa as well as the monastery which T have also partially uncovered at 
its side dates from about the third century A. D. Prior to this, however, there had 
existed on the same site a smaller memorial stupa which can be seen in the photo 
on Plate XII thrusting" (Hit it> liead on the west hde of tlu"" larger edifici"'. This 
earlier stupa, which is a little short of 10 feet high an(\ complete save for the 
crowning umbrella, was built probably in tlu' fir^t century A. D, on the summit 
of a small rocky eminence and then, when the spot perhajis had acquired greater 
sanctity, it was enclosed en masse in the body of the larger structure. 

A leature which gives remarkable interest to the Kunala Stupa and which has 
not, so far as I am aware, been observed in any other structure in this country, is 
the delicate concave curvature of the sides of the Iniilding which at the centre 
recede about 3" from the straight. In Greek temple architecture, it was a common 
practice, in order to imrrect certain optical illusions, to give “ entasis ” to the shafts 
of the columns, as well as a slight curve to the stylobate and entablature. In the 
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case of the Kunala Stupa I suggest that the architect was acquainted with this 
Hellenic principle of entasis, but, that not understanding it correctly, he gave 
a concave instead of a convex curvature to the base lines and so increased instead 
of reducing the optical illusion. In connexion with this question of Hellenic 
influence, uhich obtrudes itself so frequently at Taxila, I might mention that the 
Ionic columns of the temple at Jandial are not only Greek in form but, in accordance 
with the usual Greek principle, are constructed of drums superimposed one upon the 
other and fitted together by rotating each in turn on wooden dowels set in the 
centre of the drums, the raised drafts at the edge being thus ground down until the 
joint between them was scarcely perceptible. 

In the lower city of Sirkap the excavation of the palace was continued aird 
several more buildings were cleared or partially cleared on the west side of the High 
Street. The principle on Avhich these buildings are planned is in practically every case 
the same : it is that of a rectangular court with chambers on every side, the court 
and chambers being repeated two, three, four or more times according to the amount 
of accommodation required. On one peculiar feature of these houses in Taxila I 
have already remarked in a previous report, namely, that in many of them the 
chambers of the lowest storey were in the nature of cellars reached apparently 
through trap doors in the roofs. Sir Aurel Stein tells me that such underground 
cellars are also found in the ancient houses of Khotan, where they ap2:)ear to have 
been used as depositories for the refuse thrown from the upper floor. In the case 
of the Taxila houses no such refuse has been found, and we must assume, therefore, 
that they served as store rooms and tahkhanas for living purposes. Another singular 
feature of these Taxila houses is that the number of chambers provided in them is 
far too great for the needs of an ordinaiy household. This is a feature which is 
common to every building that has hitherto been unearthed in the city and at 
present it looks as if several families must have lived together in one l)lock just as 
the Romans did in their insulce and as the poorer classes still do in manv towns 
of Italy. It is too early as yet, however, to draw any certain conclusion on the 
point ; for it may prove that, when other parts of Sirkap and particularly the back 
streets- come to be explored, a class of smaller dwelling houses will be brought to 
light, and we should then be left to infer that these larger buildings were the resi- 
dences either of the Avealtheir inhabitants or perhaps of professors and their pupils. 
AAho must have been numerous in this once famous UuiA'ersitv town. 

Of minor antiquities from the newly excavated houses a considera])le coUeGion 
was recovered during the year, including a large variety of eartheiiAvare ve.s.sels and 
toys ; ^ iron vessels and utensils, among which are folding chairs, tripod stands, 
horses’ bits, keys, sickles, sAvords, daggers, shield-bosses, and arrow-heads; bronze 
and copper goblets, lamps, caskets, scent bottles, ornamental pins, bells, finger- 
rings, coins and medals ; and stone bowls and relic caskets. Among the speciinens 
of copper and bronze objects reproduced in Plate XIII, figure « is a copper lamp, 
figures b and cl are probalily toilet-boxes, and figure c is a singularly lieautiful specimen 
of a bronze goblet, made all the more beautiful by the exquisite blue patina u ith 
AAhich it is encrusted. Besides these antiquities I was fortunate in discovering, 
also in Sirkap, the first Aramaic iinscription that India has yet produced. This 
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intei-estiDg recovd is carved on a much worn and broken piece of grey white marble 
which was found built into the northern wall of chamber a* in block F. Unfor- 
tunately. the inscription is only a fragment and the dilBculty oi' deciphering it is 
increased by the strange similarity of several of the letters as well as by the lack 
of other Aramaic epigra])hs in India Avhich might help in distinguishing their forms. 
In spite, however, of some uncertainties, its general purport has been made out by 
Professor L. D. Barnett and Dr. A. Cowley and published by them in the Journal of 
the I’oyal Asiatic Society b Apart from its contents this record, which dates probably 
from the earlv half of the fourth centurv B. C., is of considerable value in connexion 
with the history of the Kharoshthi alphabet. “ Taxila ” writes Dr. Cowley “was 
the chief city of the Kharoshthi district, and, as Biihler says (Vienna tJr. Journ., 
1693, p.-15), it is here that the Kharoshthi alphabet must have originated. The view 
that Aramaic was officially used by the A chaemenians (first suggested l)y Clerjnont 
Ganneau), that after their conquest of Northern India al)out 500 B. C. it became 
current there, and that Kharoshthi was derived from it in this way is thus being 
gradually confirmed. The papyri have shoAvn that the language was officially used 
by the Persian Government, and no doul)t when (if ever) excavation is possible on 
suitable sites in Persia itself, further evidence will l)e found. As a matter of fact, 
however, Aramaic as a lingua franca was not introduced by the Persian Enqfirc. It 
was used in much earlier times not for monumental or literary purjioses so far 
east, but as a trade language side by side with the impossible cuneiform system, as is 
shown l)y the dockets on Babylonian tablets. Under Assurbanipal (from 668 B. G.) 
an Arammau copyist was officially employed as well as an Assyrian (Hommcl, 
Geogr. i, p. 191 seg.). By the Persians this was further extended whether or not 
we Ijelieve with Hommcl that the O. P. cuneiform is derived from some form of 
“ Phoenician Aramaic ” alphabet. “ The use of cuneiform for writing Persian did 
not last lo.oa', and after the fall of the empire when we meet with written Persian it 
is in various forms of the Aramaic character. It is not difficult to see how the 
alphabet Avould eventually reach India. This inscription is the first proof that it did 
get there. Its date is nearly that of the first specimen of Kharoshthi, and it thus 
forms a sound basis for comparing the two systems of Avriting. ” 

At the Dharmarajika Stupa the past season Avas mainly devoted to clearing the 
grouj) of remains on the Avestern side of the Great Stuj)a and a number of small 
stupas and chapels in other parts of the site. Of the small round stupas of the 
Saka-Pahlava period set in a ring round the central edifice four more have now 
come to light, in tAvo of Avhich I Avas fortunate enough t o find the relic chamber s 
intact. In both cases the caskets Avere, as usual, of steatite and enclosed smaller 
reliquaries of gold and silver together Avith a large assortment of precious or semi- 
precious gems and, in one case, a rare coin of Azes I. The presence of this coin is 
of interest as confirming the conclusion at which I had already arrived on otht-r 
grounds regarding the age of these small circular memorials, though taken by itself 
a single coin found in a given monument can seldom Ire adduced as evidence of 
anything more than the tenninus jwst queni that particular monument Avas erected. 
A striking illustration of this is afforded by a find AA'hich I made in a small sijuare 
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Patauputra. 


stupa to the X.-N'.-E. of the central edifice. As shown, by the style of its masonry 
as well as hy its situation over the ruins of another structure, this stupa is evidently 
of a late date : yet along Avith a casket of Gandhara stone and a handsome pendant 
of rock crystal in the shape of a lion and other objects the deposit also included a 
coin of Azes I. In this case, therefore, Ave must assume either that the relics had 
been transferred from an earlier memorial, or that the coin had been in circulation 
for some two or more centuries before it was deposited AAith the relics. Another 
illustration is supplied by a hoard of 356 coins, Avhich I found in a holloAv block 
of kanjiir stone amid the debris on the western side of the Great Stupa. This 
hoard. AA'hich appears to have been a gift to the Dharmarajika, comprised coins of 
Azes II, Soter Megas, Huvishka, Vasudeva and some Sasanian and Iluna kings, 
besides a number of hitherto unknown coins of crude and irregular fabric, and it 
indicates, like many another hoard that has been found in India, that some of 
the coins Avere still in use several centuries after they had been issued. 

Of the neAvly discovered chapels round the procession path of the Great Stupa 
the most interesting perhaps is one on the Avestern side, AAhich dates from the second 
century A. D. and is adorned Avith stucco reliefs portraying various scenes from the 
life of the Buddha. In point of style these reliefs arc identical with the sculptures 
of the Gandhara school, and they thus proA'icle fre.sli and reliable cA'idence as to the 
date of the latter. In another chapel to the N. AA of the Great Stupa AAerc the 
remains of a kaclichu structure which yielded a large number of clay sealings im- 
pre.«sed Avitli the Buddhist formula ; Ye dliamia hetu prabliava, etc., in characters 
of the Gupta age. Other notcAvortby finds Avere a vase containing 15 copper coins 
of Shapur II in a stupa in the Eastern part of the site ; relic casket^ of steatite and silver 
and gold in another memorial in the same area ; an earthen pot containing five ijold 
coins of the later Kushans, an carring of solid gold and pearl and other ornaments; 
and a large number of stucco figures and stone reliefs from the various chapels. 

Of his excavations at Pataliputra, for the continuance of Avhich avc arc indebted 
to the generosity of Mr. Batan Tata, Dr. Spooner writes as folloAvs 

“ The principal Avork of the season has been limited to Site No. A' (the soiith- 
Avest corner of the main terrace as a Avhole), and Site No. AM (the tract K. E. of the 
former and AAest of Site No. II Avhere lies the mound corresponding to the so-called 
‘‘ S. E. Edifice ” at Persepolis). 

“ At Site No. A last year I had found a short stretch of a massive AA'all Avhich 
appeared to he part of the main rampart Avhich I Avas endeaA ourino’ to pz’OA'c as a 
boundary to the palace precincts as such. If such a boundary can he demonstrated 
conforming in essentials to the edge of the artificial izlatform at Persepoli.s, the 
piohahility that the Kumrahar site reflects the ancient Aclnemeniau seat aaIU be 
immeasurably strengthened. Hence the importance of this work. The wall has 
noAA been cleared on both sides and has been found to he a true rampart, haA'ina- 
originally supported rectangular turrets like those depicted in the most azicient 
Indian sculptures of palace walls. It has also been established that its course, so far 
as AAe can now see, follows prevailingly that of the corresponding edire in Persia, to 
this extent, that on the south of the terrace its main direction is toward the cast, and 
that it proceeds in zigzags. But there is reason to believe that its outer face, and 
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indeed its inner face as well, has slipped down into the soft earth of the moat over 
considerable stretches, and this has made the task of following it very difficult. 
Toward the east the final zigzag which we have so far traced, turns again to the 
south, so as to pass just beyond the limits of the land acquired by Government. 
Here, of course, we could not pursue it further. Toward the west, after a zigzag 
to the north, it appears to have turned again west before entering on its main 
northerly course. Here, however, the masonry of the rampart has evidently been 
dug out at some later period, in the course of excavating what appears to be an 
ancient theatre or tank. Finding myself thus baffled in my attempt to follow the 
course of the rampart over any considerable distance by the ordinary methods of 
excavation, I had recourse to tracing the limits of the belt of blue clay which I had 
ascertained underlay the rampart, and which I judged to be consequent upon the 
decay of its original foundations. The work involves deep digging, and progress is 
necessarily slow ; but so far as can be judged at present, this clue is likely to lead 
iis to the wished for goal. We have traced this blue clay not only on the south, 
Avhere we have found that it follows the windings of the wall, and leads us west 
under the tank or theatre aforementioned, but also for a short distance much 
farther to the north, where it skirts the Avestern edge of the terrace south-Avest of 
the mound which corresponds in position to the palace of Darius. And we haAm 
determined its existence at one point in between. There is the hope, therefore, that 
ultimately Ave shall be able to trace the entire course of even the missing rampart 
by following this blue discolouration underneath, and from present appearances it 
seems likeh^ that in the main its configuration will be found in such agreement av ith 
that of the terrace at Persepolis as to prove the connexion betAveen the tAvo sites. 
But certainty has not yet been attained. 

“ 1 he so-called tank or theatre to Avhich I have referred is itself a most interest- 
ing find. H by I am in doubt as to its nature is that its sides descend in tiers, like 
the seats in a theatre in classical lands. In the centre of each side, and thus running 
across these tiers, is a single flight of steps of bricks on edge, and one at least of 
these flights is blind. OtherAvise it seems A^ery much like a tank. The peasants of 
the neighbourhood, I find, used, even before my excavation at this spot, to call this 
particular tract Mauni Pokhar, although it has been dry for ages past. This 
suggests that in former times the people knew this spot to be a tank, and therefore 
the tank theory is more probable. But the main importance of this local name is 
that the Avord Mauni, which means ‘ a silent man ’, can be shown to be an ancient 
Hindu nickname for a Magian, the Magi baA'ing been dubbed “ Silentiaries ” in 
India from their rule of eating in silence. Thus a portion of the tract which my 
CA'idences have suggested A^as a copy of Persepolis, turns out to be denominated by 
the inhabitants themselves ‘ The Magian’s Pool ’. 

“ Ihe site called No. VI, as I liaA'e stated, is the tract lying to the west of the 
building knoAvn as the S. E. Edifice at Persepolis. The palace of Xerxes occupies 
this position in the Persian complex, and since Site No. I was full of water, 
and Sites II and III were closed to exploration by the graveyards AA’hich thev 
support, I determined to examine this region. The surface gave no indications of 
any buried remains here, and the spot was not one which an excaA^ator would have 
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selected save in the exceptional conditions I have outlined. The hope, it -will be 
seen, was a desperate one. However, I laid down certain parallel trenches on a 
diagonal, designed to cross the western wing of the antieipated palace, and very- 
soon had the satisfication of proving that, despite the perfect level of the modern 
surface, an extensive building had really occupied this site in ancient times. The 
walls first met were in striking agreement with the plan of Xerxes’s palace, and it 
seemed almost certain that my assumption had been right. As the work developed, 
though, this similarity grew less and less, until it now seems probable that no 
connexion in design or otherwise exists between the two. The building has been 
found to trend to the east instead of to the west, as had been expected, and its 
nature is not ascertained. In some respects its ground plan looks like that of a 
monastery, in others it is less so. The total length of the main wall appears to be 
192 feet, which is precisely double the length of the facade of the S. E. Edifice 
(96 feet) as restored by Eergusson, and there is nothing in the plan, as we now see 
it, to preclude the possibility that ultimately the building may prove to be a replica 
of this edifice with different orientation and increased size. I doubt, however, if such 
is the case. It appears more likely that in reality the brick walls which now meet 
the eye are not original, but were erected later over whatever structure the 
jMauryans built in this position. Underneath them lies a thick belt of blue clay, 
which does not appear to be connected with them, and I am inclined to think that 
this represents a different and an older building, constructed of wood, which has 
now apparently decayed in toto. Until its limits and configuration can be traced 
more in detail, no final judgment can be pronounced. I merely record here my 
impressions of the site at this particular stage of the work. 

“ In the Bulandi Bagh an attempt was made late in the season to clear out 
the southern end of the main trench which led north and south through the middle 
of the elevated tract which is the Bagh. I was desirous of examining its strati- 
fication in the light of knowledge acquired subsequently to the commencement of 
our work here three years ago. The results of this partial resumption of tlie 
excavation were most gratifying. My overseer, Mr. Ghose, first came upon clear 
traces of blue clay, and proceeded to follow it to the north. This finally led him to 
an extensive and most curious structure built of wood, which lies now, so far as we 
have uncovered it, as a slanting frame of mighty logs rising towards the east and there 
connecting wdth a horizontal fioor of wmod whose nature and construction are both 
obscure at present. It seems to be made of upright posts, but the matter is not 
settled yet. Whatever it may be, there can be no doubt of its immense antiquity 
(it goes down to a depth of 24 feet below the grass), and of the great desirability of 
examining it further. It is very full of promise. In its association, I may add, a 
good many coins were encountered, almost all of which are good specimens of the so- 
called Early Cast Coins. 

“ Thanks to the kind offices of the Honourable Mr. Justice Sharfuddin and to 
those also of Mr. Sayyed Nur-ul-Huda of Bankipore, the consent of the present 
owners of the property known as Kallu Khan’s Bagh in the Saddar Gali, Patna, 
was obtained for me to examine the inner courtyard of their house, where according 
to the unpublished Beport of Mr. P. C. Mukherji, a Mauryan column had been met 
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with years ago. This is the position in which Mr. Vincent Smith is inclined to locate 
the palace of Asoka, and I was desirous of testing the popular rumour^ of the j)laoe 
to ascertain whether the stone remains met with by the family while digging a well 
some twenty years ago were really of the Mauryan period. My Maulavi, Jamaluddin 
Muhammad, who was most helpful througout the negotiations, was put in charge 
of the Avork. In all, five pits were sunk, one in the south-west angle of the court- 
yard itself, one in the S. W. angle of the sm-rounding verandah; one in the north- 
east corner of the courtyard ; one in the verandah N. E. of this, and another in the 
verandah on the east side of the square. The actual column mentioned was not 
encountered in these operations, but abundant fragments of stone columns did come 
to light at varying depths, which leave no doubt Avhatever that popular rumour is 
correct, and that some important building of Mauryan times did indeed stand in this 
locality. The adequate examination of the tract is most desirable.” 

At Besnagar in Gwalior State Mr. Bhandarkar resumed his excavations of the 
Kham Baba site described in previous reports, his primary object being to trace 
out the extent of the early brick wall which had been exposed in the previous 
season and which was found to be of unique construction in that lime-mortar had 
been used as a cementing material. This wall ran from west to east and as the 
trench was broadened a second wall came to light of precisely the same kind 
running in the same direction and parallel to it. Both these walls were cleared 
simultaneously and Avere found to be 186 ' 6 " long. At their eastern end they 
were connected by a cross wall nearly 10' long, Avhile at the Avestern ends they were 
joined by other walls set at right angles to them. Nearly 68 feet from the western 
end of the wall that had first been exposed Avere found two courses of stone forming 
apparently the bottom steps of a staircase which orginally stood here. The 
purpose of these Avails is not altogether clear, but Mr. Bhandarkar leans to the a'Icav 
that they are the remains of a nahar or canal of the third century B. C. ; and this 
he thinks explains the fact that all the Avails had a slight batter, as if intended to 
counteract the action of water. 

Besides the diggings round about Kham Baba, excavations were also started at 
another site in the heart of the ruins of old Vidisa. Here the most important dis- 
covery was that of three Yajna-kundas or sacrificial pits, standing nearly on the 
same level. From the finds made in association with them they appear to be of the 
pre-Gupta period. One is a square, the second an oblong, and the third a Yoni 
huncla. In betAveen them the ground was covered with a brick pavement, only a 
feAV traces of which survive. Here and there, too, it was interspersed Avith brick 
drains at a slightly lower level, the latter being connected with the sacrificial pits 
and intended to carry off ceremonial washings. On the level of these kundas, 
again, and at a short distance to the east and the south were discovered the founda- 
tion and upper walls of two structures of what appear to have been spacious 
halls, one used most probably as an assembly, and the other as a dining 
hall. 

The dimensions and the construction of the kundcts leave little doubt in 
Mr. Bhandarkar’s mind that they were used for a grand sacrifice, which may have 
lasted for a whol year or even longer, and he points out that such sacrifices were 
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Gwalior State. 


attended by many Eisbis and Brahmans n ell- versed in the scriptures, who during 
temporary lulls in the sacrificial activity entertained themselves with philosophical 
discussions and recitations of the Puranas. It was for these, he thinks, that the 
assembly and dining halls were required, 

An interesting find made during the excavation of this site consisted of twenty- 
six pieces of clay, bearing impressions of seals, all of which were found in or near 
the halls alluded to. Prom their shape and the marks at the back, it is clear that, 
with one exception, they were all attached to letters and documents on small 
wooden boards. The majority contain the names of private individuals, but one 
bears the oflBcial designation ; hayahasty-adhikari, i. e., an officer in charge of horses 
and elephants, and another bears the name of a ruler entitled Maharaja FisJia- 
mitra-svamin. The one seal which does not hear the marks of strings or wooden 
boards at its hack, and which may be assumed, therefore, to pertain to the place 
where it was found, hears a legend in two lines which Mr. Bhandarkar reads as 
follows; (!' Timitradatrisya{sa)ho{ta)-{2)p{o)ta-mamtra-8ajana {? i). The letters 
placed in circular brackets have not been properly impressed and have con- 
sequently been restored. “ The meaning of the legend ” says Air. Bhandarkar “ is 
not yet quite clear to me, but the words hota, pota and mamtra, which are technical 
to sacrificial literature, indicate that the seal is really connected avith the Yajna- 
sala ; and the import of the seal appears to be : Of Timitra, the donor, accompanied 

by the Hota, Pota, hymn-kinsmen, and Timitra appears to stand for the 

Greek name Hemetrios, and it appears that this Greek was the Yajamana avho 
instituted the sacrifice for which the kundas and the halls were constructed, suppos- 
ing my reading of the seal inscription and its interpretation are correct. ” 

Another indication of Greek influence is found in a mould of steatite .stone for 
preparing medals, on one face of which is what looks like the oljverse of an Indo- 
Bactrian drachma, exhibiting the bust of a king diademed and turned to the right. 
It is hanging from a bar, two strings from which are made to pass immediately 
behind the top of the bust. On the other face of the mould is the caduceus of 
Hermes also suspended from a bar. The workmanship of the mould and the carv- 
ing of the bust and caduceus shows distinct Hellenistic influence. Another mould 
which was discovered on this site and which deserves to be mentioned has a fanciful 
figure consisting of two heads and one common animal body. One head is of a 
fabulous animal with horns and gaping jaws and the other of a bearded human 
being. On the reverse of this mould is engraved the legend Jluvilasya (i. e., of 
Huvila) in characters resembling those on the seals. 

Ill the course of the tours which Air. M. B. Garde made in the Gwalior State 
for the purpose, mainly, of cataloguing its antiquities, he was fortunate enough to 
discover several important monuments, and was able also to survey and to describe 
others ot which very little had previously been known. These monuments comprise 
rock-cut images, temples, monasteries, mosques, tombs, caravansarais and sculp- 
tures, some of which are illustrated in Plates XIV-XVII. The first of these (Plate 
XIV a) is the Koshak Alahal at Fatehabad, two miles from Chanderi, an imposing 
edifice of four storeys measuring more than 115' along each of its sides and provided 
Avith four handsome entrances and a square court in the centre ivhich ivas once 
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perhaps covered by a dome. The second (Plate XIV h) ■which is locally known as 
. the Madrassah, is in reality a fifteenth-century tomb comprising a central-domed 
chamber and a verandah along each of its four sides with a small dome at each of the 
corners. On the succeeding plate (XV) is figured the richly carved gateway or 
• torana of a temple of Kankali, locally known as Mohaj Mata, at Terahi, wliich, 
though somewhat top-heavy, is a fine example of this class of structure and excep- 
tionally well preserved. The temple itself is of no great size, but is remarkal^le for 
the figure sculptures of a peculiarly gruesome aspect Avhich adorn its exterior Avails, 
Next to the torana, and on the same plate, is an illustration of the Mahadeva 
Temple at Kadwaha in the Isagarh District — the largest and most striking among a 
group of fifteen such edifices at that site. But more interesting still than these 
medheval monuments are the finds that Mr. Garde made at Pawaya, a small village 
20 miles north-east of Narwar, w’hich stands on the site of the ancient city of 
PadmaA'ati mentioned in the Vishnu Purana as a capital of the Nagas and described 
in some detail by the poet Bhavabhuti. The ruins of the old city cover an area of 
more than tAvo square miles, which is seamed everyAA’here Avith brick Avails and 
littered on the surface with broken brick and pottery. Dere coins are found in 
abundance and Mr. Garde himself secured some thirty copper pieces, Avhich proved 
to he issues of the Naga kings, Ganendra Deva, Skanda, Bhima, etc. Here, too, he 
found a A'ariety of sculptures ranging in date from the first to the tenth century 
A. D. One of these, a most interesting image of the Yaksha Manil)hadra 
dating from the beginning of the Christian era, is reproduced in Plate XVI a and 
b ; and another — a monolithic palm-capital of about the same age — in Plate XVI c. 
The stylistic resemblance of the former to the figures in the round on the Sanchi 
gateAvays is very striking ; AA'hile the latter finds a close parallel in the palm capitals 
at Besnagar. Lastly, on Plate XVII are figured tAvo interesting examples of 
medheval Hindu Monasteries. Such structures arc exceedingly rare, and it is a 
matter for congratulation, therefore, that Mr. Garde has succeeded in discovering 
three more specimens, namely, one at Surwaya, another at Terahi and a third at 
Kadwaha. A fourth building of this type at Ranod aa'Us previously knoAvn, but Avas 
erroneously suxiposed by Sir A. Cunningham to be a palace. All these monasteries 
are of fairly large dimensions, that at Ranod having an external measurement of 
132''±‘'xl06'5", while those at KadAvaha, Surwaya and Terahi are about two-thirds 
as large. All are two storeyed buildings in the Hindu style, massively constructed 
of large blocks of sandstone, chisel-dressed and laid without mortar. A notcAvorthy 
feature is the chhajja Avith its corrugated upper surface ; and another notcAvorthy 
feature is the construction of the roofs Avhich are composed of stone slabs laid at 
a slight incline in the manner shoAvn in Plate XVII h. According to Kielliorn, 
Purandara, the founder of the Ranod monastery, lived in the second half of the 9th 
century A.D. and this Avould be an appropriate date for the building as determined 
by its architectural style. From an inscription, Avhich is noAV in GAA’alior, the 
Sui'AA'aya monastery appears to haA'e been built some fiA'c generations later. 

The principal excaA'atious in the United Provinces were those carried out hv’ 
Mr. Hargreaves at Sarnath. Around the courtyard of the main shrine search was 
made by him for further remains of the polished railing, portions of Avhich had 
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been recovered in 1906-7, but neither pillars nor crossbars were recovered, though 
spaces in the walls were found indicating where they formerly stocvl- An area 
28 feet wide parallel to and to the north of the long pavement of the approach uav 
was alsc» cleared by Mr. Hargreaves to the level of the concrete pavement and 
collection of small stupas, ruined shrines, pedestals, inscriptions and 
images of the Gupta and mediaeval periods. As the pavement was certainly built 
with reference to the Main Shrine and as the latter dates from the late mediaeval 
epoch, it is obvious that the Gupta remains here do not occupy their original 
positions. To the south of the pavement a larger area was cleared and the digging 
carried to a greater depth, revealing small ruined stupas, bases of shrines, archi- 
tectural fragments (Plate III) and. a wealth of sculptures. “The most important 
of these ”, says Mr. Hargreaves, “ were a number of large and excellently preserved 
Buddha images of the Gupta period. They were found not, as might have been 
expected, in the Gupta strata, but at a level two feet above that of the pavement 
and near its southern edge. Two were found lying side by side carefully laid on a 
bed of lime plaster, and although broken at the ankles, were rejoined without 
ditBculty. One of these is inscribed and dated 154 G. E., in the reign of Kumara- 
gupta. Three others, similarly placed, were found at the same level a Kttle to the 
west of the former. Of these two are inscribed and dated in 157 G. E., in the 
reign of Buddhagupta. These three inscribed images appear to be the gift of one 
Aljhayamitra. Whether these images had been so placed to hide them from possi- 
ble enemies or deposited in stupas which have now entirely disappeared it is impossi- 
ble to state. 

“ That all ancient statues were not so treated in the mediaeval period is plain 
from the portion of the inscribed pedestal mentioned above. Numerous mediaeval 
statues (Plate VII a, b, d) and terracotta sealings, some of a type not previously 
recovered on this site, were also found in this area but all on or above the level of 
the pavement. 

“ In the western area the special object of excavation was to ascertain whether 
at the level of the base of the Asoka pillar any contemporary remains still existed. 
The structural remains disclosed were few, but they seem to indicate the former 
existence of a succession of monasteries in this area. After the removal of the 
existing remains of the late medimval period an earlier mediaeval stratum yielding 
terracottas and sculptured fragments was disclosed. Below this, again, a small 
collection of Kushana coins was recovered and, still deeper, the first fragmentary 
walling, seemingly of the 1st centmy A. D. Level with the base of this wall were 
remains of an earher period, apparently Maury an. Over these Maury an remains 
was a filling of debris one and a half feet thick, an almost solid mass of stone 
fragments of the Mauryan and Sunga periods. Some of the monuments of which 
this debris had once formed part must have been wilfully destroyed, though a 
number of railing fragments had suffered from the effects of fire. Fragmentary 
as are these sculptured remains they are, nevertheless, of the greatest interest and 
value, comprising human and animal figures (Plate XVIII) and fragments of a 
large wheel such as might have crowned a column, as well as copings, capitals, 
railings and inscribed pillars.” 
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The human and semi- human heads (Plate XVIII a, h, e, h, and t) afford 
-especially valuable material for the study of early Indian sculpture ; for on the one 
hand they exhibit, like the capital of the Asoka pillars at Sarnath and at Sanchi, 
an immense superiority over the approximately contemporary statues from Parkham 
and Patna ; on the other, they give us in the mural crown, the bay wreath and 
other features another clear — • nay, indisputable — indication of the Perso-Hellenistic 
influence to which this superiority was due. 

Of exploration in the Madras Presidency and Burma there is not much to Madras and 
chronicle. The only excavation carried out by Mr. Longhurst in the former 
circle was among a group of j)rehistoric tombs at Gajjalakonda in the Kurnool 
District. In outward appearance these graves resemble ordinary cairns or stone 
circles. On digging into the cairn, however, for a depth of about two feet, there 
come to view the great slabs of stone forming the roof of the tomb chamber (Plate 
XIX). “The tomb,” says Mr. Longhurst, “consists of a rectangular chamber walled 
and flagged with massive slabs of stone let into the ground in an upright position. 

Each is provided with a small entrance passage facing the south. Both the tomb 
chamber and the passage in front are filled to the brim with earth and stones. On 
removing this, one finds at the bottom of the tomb the remains of the dead in the 
form of small fragments of bone mixed with earth and placed in an earthenA\ are 
sarcophagus or else deposited in a shallow coffin made of cut slabs of stone 
imbedded in the floor of the tomb. Domestic vessels, food and water-pots Avere 
placed alongside of the dead but I found no remains of metal implements or beads, 
although many of the slabs showed signs of having been cut and dressed with metal 
tools. The sarcophagi Avere raised from the floor of the tomb on ring-stands and 
pots. When these ring-stands were absent, the sarcophagi Avere provided with 
small legs on the underside, but in such cases the sarcophagi and pottery vessels 
Avere placed in a pit in the ground and not in a cell-tomb”. A detailed description 
of the opening of these interesting tombs, accompanied by representative photo- 
graphs and drawings has appeared in Part II of the Report of the Southern 
Circle for 1914-15. 

In Bruma, the principal discoveries were made by M. Duroiselle at the 
Shwegugyi and Ajapala pagodas in the Pegu district. Here he unearthed over 
100 terracotta plaques adorned with reliefs, illustrating the temptation of the 
Buddha by Mara’s daughters. A singular trait of these reliefs, a specimen of Avhich 
is reproduced in Plate XX «, is that they represent the daughters as having appeared 
to the Buddha in a succession of forms from young virgins to middle aged and 
married women, in order apparently to exercise every kind of female blandishment 
upon him. This is made clear by the titles in the Talaing language upon many 
of them, Avhich designate some of the figures as “young maidens”, others as “women 
Avithout children”, others as “mothers of one child” ; others as “mothers of two 
children” and so on. The stone relief of the Buddha with an attendant Bodhisattva 
at each side, Avhich is figured in Plate XX 6, comes from Twante in Lower Burma 
where it was unearthed l)y the Abbott of the Sudaungpyi Monastery. The three 
succeeding figures (c, cl, and e) are from the Kyauktaga Grant in the Pegu District 
and belong to the 13th century or later. The last of the three (e) is of specially 
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fine workmanship. According to Mr. Taw Sein Ko, it represents the Buddha in- 
the guise of a Chakravartin, and the spiral crown in the form of a stupa is thought 
by him to denote Cambodian influence. The last three illustrations on the same 
plate are specimens of some terracotta tablets with inscriptions in the Devanagari' 
character, which were found at Pagan. They date from the 11th century A. D.,- 
and closely resemble many votive tablets found at Bodh Gaya and other places in 
Northern India. In one of them (figure g) are depicted the eight principal scenes in 
the life of the Buddha, much as they are depicted in the earlier stone reliefs at 
Sarnath. 

My report on the working of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, was submitted, 
as usual, to the Trustees and is reprinted at the end of this report as Appendix E. 
Arrangements have now been made for the exhibition of the antiquities in this 
museum on more approved and up-to-date lines both by the provision of many new 
show-cases, and by the appointment of Mr. Percy Brown, Superintendent of the 
Arts Section, to direct the exhibition work in the archmological section. At 
Bombay, the buihiing of the Prince of Wales’ Museum has now been completed, 
but for the duration of the war it is being used as a hospital. Mr. K. N. Dikshit,. 
a government archaeological scholar, was appointed Assistant Curator of this museum 
in October 1914, and since then has been touring through the Bombay Presidency 
collecting antiquities for it. In the Peshawar Museum Pandit V. Natesa Aiyar 
has made good headway with the arrangement and cataloguing of the large number • 
of Gandhara sculptures recovered from the excavations at Sahr-i-bahlol and Takht-i- 
Bahi, which had been lying in the museum godowns, and also with the preparation 
of a catalogue raisonne of the books in the museum library. In the Lucknow 
Museum, the antiquities discovered at Kasia have been duly arranged and labelled 
and are now open to the public •, and similar ai-rangements are being made for the 
exhibition of the antiquities recovered from the excavations at Saheth Maheth. 
The Mughal coins in this museum have been arranged by Mr. J. C. Brown and the 
Gupta coins by the Curator, Pandit Hirananda Sastri. The publication of the 
catalogue of the antiquities in the Lucknow museum, which had been compiled by 
Dr. Vogel, had to be postponed this year, as owing to the Euro])ean war the manus- 
cripts could not be sent to the author for revision. 

Among a large variety of objects acquired for the archseological museums in 
India the greater part consisted of sculptures and coins, many of which were 
received as presents from Local Governments, Native States or private individuals. 
Of the new accessions the following are especially noteworthy At the Indian 
Museum, a representative series of prehistoric antiquities from the Tinnevelly District, 
M^ras , at the Lucknow Museum several Brahmanical images and inscriptions 
of Govinda Chandra and IsvaraVarman; at the Central Museum, Lahore, ei^^ht 
gold ornaments found in the Hissar District ; and several figures of Buddha in ^Hlt 
brass or marble; at the Mathura Museum Brahmanic and Buddhist sculptures some 
with inscriptions dating from the Kushan to the medieval period, a brass ima-e of 
Surya and a seated figure of Vishnu of the Kushan period; at the Taj Museum a 
nnan of Shah Alam, II ; and at the Delhi Museum, a firman of Muhammad Shah 
an 0 railing post and an inscribed stone discovered locally. At the Mysore 



Government Museum tlie additions included a brass cannon, old Carnatic guns, 
and an inlaid Carnatic sword; while those at Ajmer, Bombay, Madras and Rajkot 
consisted mainly of inscriptions l)elongiua' to the kings of the Rajput, the Kadamba 
and the Ganga dynasties, respectively. 

Of the treasure trove finds made during the year under review the majority 
consisted, as usual, of coins. The largest number of these came from the Bombay 
Presidency but no information is at present to hand regarding: them. Of the ten 
finds of treasure trove reported in the Eastern Circle, none yielded coins of sufficient 
value to 1)0 acquired by Government. In Burma silver coins to the number of 133 
were found in two lots in the Prome District all of which l)ear the Liiujn symbol an i 
belong to the type illustrated on PI. XLYII of the Arclunolna’lcal Annual for 
1910-11. Besides these, two square gold coins, one with the lea'eud '■ 3Ianip>ire- 
scam’' and the other ‘'Jabri’’ in Xagari characters were found in the relic 
chaml)er of the Datpaungzedi pagoda at Sagaing and are depodted along with the 
other relics in the Pagoda. 

Of the finds other than coins the following are noteworthy, though nothing’ i^ 
yet known of the date or artistic merit of the articles included in items 1. 2, 3 
and 6. 

(1) A silver locket with chains found in the village of Dhoralia in the 
Bakarganj District and acquired for the Dacca Museum. 

(2) Gold ornaments found in Taloda in West Khandesh District. 

(3) Twenty-one silver ornaments from Bombay, c insist iu'e; of 0 tali^mam. 
2 tassels, 8 earrings, 2 coin-pendants, 1 aianlet and 2 pieces of an armplate. 

(I) Two silver and bronze images of Buddha, a pair of spectacles and an 
inscribed silver scroll from the site of a pagoda at Kathe. The Burmese inscription 
on the scroll records the visit in June 1785 of So Thugiji, oSicer-iu-charge of the 
rubv mines, with his two wives, and mentions that this official had hereditarv ri^•ht^ 
to his appointment at the mines. 

(5) Pour images of the Buddha made of an alloy of bronze and silver from the 
Kyauktaga Grant in the Pegu District cf. p. 23 ante and Plate XX c, d and e. 

(6) Some images of Brahmanic gods and goddesses from the Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly Districts. 

In the report of the Archmological Superintendent, Erontier Circle, attention is 
drawn to the fact that no report of treasure trove has been made to him durins the 
last five years, though a hoard of 1,100 coins which ought to have come within the 
operations of the Treasure Trove Act, was put up for sale by private parties and 
purchased by him for the Peshawar Museum. 

Of the Epigrapnical work accomplished during the year under review Rao 
Sahib H. Krishna Sastri, officiating Government Epigraphist, furnishes the following 
account : 

“Parts I and II of A’olume XII of the Epigraphia Indica have been issued by 
Dr. KonoAV. Part III, Avhich Avas ordered for issue has been unavoidal)ly delayed 
ovdng to certain facsimile plates despatched by Messrs. W. Griggs and Sons, 
London, not having reached the Calcutta Press. The published parts include the 
valuable Planetary Tables computed by Professor Hermann Jacobi of Bonn. These 
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ifibles, as the author tells us in his prefatory remarks, serve to calculate the position 
of planets for any date between A. D. 300 and 2000, in order to verify the 
constellation of the planets, or a horoscope, given in any inscription or any other 
document. A contribution of much interest is the paper of Professor Padmanatha 
Vidyavinoda on the Xidhanpur plates of Bhaskaravarman, king of Kamarupa (Assam) 
and a contemporary of Harshavardhana of Thanesar. The plates contain the most 
ancient record that has hitherto been discovered in the province of Assam and are 
also by far the most important documents of all that relate to the ancient history of 
the great kingdom of Kamarupa or Pragjyotisha. The information supplied by the 
plates is supplemented by the two historical works : Bana’s Harshacharita and the 
Si-iju-hi of Hiuen Tsaiig. The latter visited the capital of Bhaskaravarman in 
A. D. 613. The author has discussed with great ability in this paper the questions : 
how and when Karnasuvarna came under the sway of Bhaskaravarman, and whether 
or not Sylhet-Srihatta formed part of the kingdom of Kamarupa. The two copper 
plate records from the Ganjam District edited by Prof. Hultzsch are also of great 
value for the history of the Andhras. The Magadha family, to which Saktivarman 
of the Ragolu plates belonged, and the matronymic ^ asishthiputra which he bore, 
deserve to be specially noted. The Ladnu inscription of Sadharana, dated in 
yikrama-Samvat 1373 (A. D. 1317) and published by Pandit Ramakama, gives 
a list of ten Muhammadan emperors of Delhi from Shahab-ud-din Ghori to Ala-ud- 
din Khalji ; but this list differs a great deal from that given in the Persian chronicle 
TawariM-i-Firishta. In the Batihagarh stone inscription of the time of Nasir-ud- 
din Mahmud of the slave dynasty ( \. D. 1246-1266), we find a mention made of the 
Kharpara armies. The author of the article, Rai Bahadur Hiralal, identifies the 
Kharparas with the Kharparikas mentioned in Samudragupta’s pillar inscription of 
Allahabad. The Vadner plates of the Kalachchuri (Kalachuri) king Buddharaja, 
dated in the year 360 of the Kalachuri era, contain the earliest known grant of that 
king. Other papers of interest are : the Chatsu inscription of Baladitya by D. R. 
Bhandaikar; the bpurious Islampur plates of the Ganga king Vijayaditya by 
Professor K. Pv,. Pathak and the Editor; the Kamnruru grant of Ammaraja II by 

Professor E. Hultzsch and the Belava cojrpcr plate of Bhojavarniadeva by Radha- 
govinda Basak. 

Of the A\ork done in the several Circles and Museums, the epigraph! cal dis- 
co veri(^ reported by the Super iirtendent of the Hindu and Buddhist Monuments, Nor- 
thern circle, which number 73,^ are particularly interesting. These include quite a 
large number of epigraphs recovered at Sarnath and range in date from the Mam-yan 
period to mediaeval times. The most important, however, from the historical point 
of view, are the inscriptions discovered on the pedestals of three large and beautiful 
images of Buddha. One of them bears the name Kumaragupta and is dated G. E. 
154 (c. A. D.474); while the other two which are dated G. E. 137 {c. A. D. 477) bear 
the name Buddhagiipta. It is not known if these are to be recognised as kings in 
the direct line of the Imperial Gupta family. A fidl discussion, however, of their 
p roper p l ace in tlie Gupta ch ronology will appear in a future report. The gift 

* .1 eyjii.ptic U-t of tlie>e i, given in the 
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reicorded in the three epigraphs vras made by one and the same donor — the bhikshu 
Abhayamitra, and the conclusion is, therefore, apparent that Buddhagupta must, at 
any rate, have succeeded to the throne immediately after Kumaragupta. Several 
other epigraphs were also collected from the Jhansi district. An inscription in later 
Gupta characters on an octagonal pillar in the great Jaina temple at Deogarli is 
seemingly continued on all sides from top to bottom, and promises to be a most 
valuable record. Two other records of a similar type discovered in the same place, will 
soon be published by the Assistant Surveyor, Mr. Y. R. Gupte, in the pages of the 
Epigr aphid Inclica. It is lioped that the interesting octagonal pillar inscription will 
also be copied and published. From the well-known temple of Sitaramji at Soron, 
the find is reported of an inscription of the reign of Madanapala, dated on the 12th 
day of the bright fortnight of Yaisakha, in Samvat 1215 (A. IX 1187-88). This 
also is to be edited by the Assistant Surveyor. An article on two copper plate grants 
from Talesvar, which have been pronounced to be ancient forgeries, has already been 
drawn up by Air. Y. E,. Gupte for the Ep^igi'cipliia Inclica. 

“ Three copper plate records were added to the collection of the Provincial 
Aluseum, Lucknow. One of these, which is not yet published, is the property of 
the Eaja of Itaunja. It is dated in the reign of the Gahadawala king, Govinda- 
chandra of Kanauj, in the Yikrama year 1186 (A. D. 1129-30). The two others 
are the Talesvar plates, which, as already remarked, are shortly to appt;ar in the 
Epig7'af]iia Inclica. An c.stampage of an unpublished stone inscription of a hitherto 
unknown Alaukhari prince, Suryyavarman son of Isanavarman, has also been secured 
by the Aluseum. It is dated in 611 without specification of any era. Air. Hirananda 
Sastri thinks that the era intended niav have been Vikrama. The date, together 
with the mention of Andhras and other people whom Isanavarman conquered, makes 
the record very interesting. 

“ Air. E. D. Baiierji of the Indian Aluseum, Calcutta, reports the find of a 
valuable copper-plate which brings to light a new dynasty of Buddhist kings in 
North Tosali. Mr. Banerji is of opinion that king Santikaradeva known 
from twm care inscriptions in Orissa, belongs most probably also to the same 
dynasty. 

“ The only document of interest discovered in the Al’estern Circle, arc 
the Sangoli plates of the early Kadam])a king Harivarman. From the valuable 
note supplied by Air. D. E. Bhandarkar on these plates it is gathered that the errant 
recorded on them is w holly Brahmanical in its character, whereas all the other early 
Kadamba grants, hitherto known, of Kakutsthavarman and his descendants 
Atrigesavarman and Eavivarmnn testify amply to the leaning of the royal family 
towards Jainism. The king professes to have been keenly bent on servim;' the 
twice-born (i. c. Brahman) classes and to be a great devotee of Siva. Published 
records of king Harivarman, issued in the fourth and the fifth years of his reign, are of 
a Jaina nature and Air. Bhandarkar infers from this that Harivarman must have 
changed his faith sometime l^etween the fifth and the eighth years of his reign. It 
may, how'ever, be noted that the Talgund inscription of Kakusthavarman {Ep. Ind. 
vol. A'lII, pp. 2lff), Avhich is much older than most of the published Kadamba plates, 
is purely Saiva ; and the Nilambur plates of EaviA-arman {ibid. pp. l-IGlf), who Avas 
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possibly the father of Harivarman of the Sangoli plates, record a grant made to a 
Brahman. 

‘‘ The Rajputana Museum, Ajmere, sends also, for the first time, a report on its 
e[(igraphical collection, nhich includes in all fourteen inscriptions. They are of great 
importance for the history of Rajputana and furnish us dates of the early rulers of 
Rdax pur, Dunsarpur, and Banswara States, whose correct dates were not known 
before, Three of them belong to the Parmara chief Chaniundaraja of IMalva. Two 
inscriptions of the Chaulukya kings Siddharaja-Jayasimha and Bhimadeva II of 
Gujarat found at Talwara (in the Banswara State) and at Bara Dinea (in the 
Duiittarpur State) tto to prove that the country known as Vagad, which includes the 
two above-named States, was under the rule of the Chaulukyan kings of Gujarat, 
in the 12tli century A. D, 

“ In the Gwalior State forty -four inscriptions Avere copied by Mr. Garde, the 
iiewly appointed Inspector of Arclueology for that State. Of these one is in Brahmi, 
29 in Nagari and II iu Arabic or Persian characters. The earliest of these, found at 
Pawaya, is a record of Sir'anandi. Its object is to record the installation of an 
imaite of (the Yaksha) Manibhadra. Sivanandi, the kin:;, in Ardiose regnal year the 
inscription is dated, is not knowji from any other sources. Another inscription, 
undated, but Avhich may, on palatographical grounds, be assigned to the 7th century 
A. D., records the (‘onstruction of a temple of Siva, by a kirrg named Srir'atsaraja. 
Some of the ancestors of this king bear names endiirg in rardliona ; and Mr. Garde 
.surmises — perhaps rightly — that they belonged to the royal family of Harshavardhana 
of Ivanarrj. 1 iierv branch of the Pratiharas, not included in Professor Kielhorn’s 
List of Xorthern Inscriptions, is revealed by a nrrrtilated record of about the 13th 
century A. D. discoA'cred near Chanderi. The mention of a fortrc.ss called 
Kirtidurga built on a liigh mountain by king Ivirtipala of this dynasty enables 
Mr. Garde to identify Chandrapur the capita] of these kiirgs rvitlr the more modern 
Chanderi, although Cunningham thought that the fort on the hill here AA’as constructed 
as late as the 15th century. 

“ A noteworthy point with regard to the progress of epigrajfiiical Avork in the 
Burma Circle, is the great interest evinced by the Government of Burma in the 
publication of inscriptions and the sanction that has recently been accorded by them 
to the issue of Mr. Blagden’s translation of Talaing inscriptions. The ti’anslations 
AA’ill be published in the Epigraphia Indica. Four inscriptions in the now extinct 
Pyu language have already been edited by Mr. Blagden in the EpigrapMa Indica. 
Although for many reasons he is inclined to j)lace them in the 7th or 8th century 
A.D., the suggestion has been made that they may belong to the 4th century. The 
probable correctness of this A'icAV is enhanced by the discovery of two lines of Avriting 
in the Brahmi script on one of the Pyu records discoA'ered at Halingyi. This is the 
first time in Burma that an inscription in Brahmi characters has been found. It 
has to be remarked that in dealing Avith the Pyu inscriptions, one great difficulty 
Avhich has not yet been satisfactorily overcome, is the absence of a reliable vocabu- 
lary ; and the problem for solution is to find its living representatives. With this 
end in view, a collection is being made of words in the modern spoken dialects of 
Kadu, Lahu, Yawyin, Lo-lo and Li-so. In this Avay it is hoped that it may be 
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possible to tlirovr some lia'lit on the contents of these mysterious Pvu records tvhich 
deal with the prehistoric period of Eurme<e history. Of the 23 other new inscrip- 
tions collected in the circle 20 are in Burmese and 3 in Talaing. A record discover- 
ed at Pakokku places the Chinese expedition to Myinzain (Upper Burma), not in 
A. D. 1300 as the chronicles mention, hut in A. D. 1302. The translation and 
annotation of the volume of inscriptions hitlierto found in Burma, lias been begun. 
IMauy of these documents are sure to yield valuable information on the civil and 
religious history of Burma. 

“ In the Southern Circle the returns for the year show an increase of 182 
in.scriptions, copieil and examined, over tiiose of the previous year. Kleven copper- 
plates were examined, and as many as lO-j photos and 101 sketche> prepared. 
An epigraphieal discovery of more than usual interest and importance is tliat 
of an Asoka Bock Edict on the llaski Hill in the Xizam’s Dominions, brouaht to 
lia'ht by IMessrs. Bradon and Bi^liop. A fact which invests this record with special 
imjiortancc is the mention of Asoka both by his title Devanainpiya and his proper 
name Asoka. It has already Ijcen published with text and translation under the 
auspices of His Hiahuess the Xizam’s Government. 

“ Ajiother lax’ord in the Brahmi script which, like others noted in some previous 
Beports on Epiaraphy. deties decipherment, was copied from a cavern at Sittauna- 
vasal in the Pudukkottai 8tate. The limit of the Pallava dominion !s ])roved to 
have extended farther south, by the discovery of an inscription of Xanclipotavar- 
mau and one of Dantippottaraiyar in the rock-cut cavern at Kunnanuar-koyil in the 
Pudukkottai State. The epiarapliical survey of the Hadagalli taluk (Bellary 
district), brought to light inscriptions of the lVester]i Chalukya kings Jayasimha IT, 
Somesvara I and II, Vikramaditya YI, Jagadekamalla II and Some-'Vara lY, which 
supply a regular list of the Xolamba Pallava subordinates of these Icing’-, the extent 
of territory ruled over by them, etc. Prom one of these records we learn also the 
names of ’^ome of the successive teachers of the Lakulisa-Pasupata sect. A very 
interesting piece of information supplied by a lYestern Chalukya inscription, is the 
reference to the architect Bammoja who, as the inscription states ‘ was a clever 
architect of the Kali-age ; the master of the G-I arts and sciences ; clever builder 
of the .sixty-four v arieties of mansions and the inventor (?) of the four types of 
buildings called Xagara, Kaliuga, Dravida and Yesara.’ 

“ As usual the bulk of the collection belongs to theCholas. Amonn these arc six 
records of an early Chola king named only by his title Bajakesarivarman. On 
palcTeographieal evidence they may be roughly assigned to a period earlier than that 
of Parantaka I {i. e. prior to 907 A. D.). By calculation of the astronomical 
details contained in these records, Dewan Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu Pillai has 
been able to support this paUeographical inference and is inclined to attribute 
them to Aditva I., for Avhoin no dated records were hitherto available. Tours of 
inspection by kings and auditing of temple-accounts by appointed officers are 
some of the other items of general interest supplied by a study of the Chola 
inscriptions. 

“ Among the Pandya inscriptions in this year’s collection, there are some of 
Vira-Pandya, ‘who took the head of the Chola ’, of Maravarman Sundara-Pandya I 
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(dated A. D. 1239), and Jatavarman Vira-Pandya, the conqueror of Kongu and 
Ham (Ceylon). 

'• Coming to later times it may he noted that one of the numerous inscriptions of 
the Vijayanagara kings secured this year, comes from Srisailam in the Kurnool 
district and belongs to the reign of Harihara (I). Here the king recei^-es the 
attributes Ptajaresyabhujanga and Eajavalmika, the latter, evidently in consideration 
of his high intellectual attainments, or of the patronage nhicli he freely offered to 
men of learning and literature. A very interesting record of the time of Devaraya 
II has preserved for us the rates of assessment on several classes of land, professions 
and industries in the 15th century A. D. A Vijayanagara inscription of the same 
century mentions the village Idavai and its surname Pandiyanai-ven-kanda-Sola- 
Chaturvedimangalam i. e, ‘ the Brahman village of the Chola king Avho sau' the 
back of [i. e. defeated) the Pandya.’ This is unimpeachable evidence of the victorv 
scored by a Chola king over a Pandya. The reference may possilff y be to the expedition 
of Maranjadaiyan in the 9th century A. D. against Idavai in the Chola country. 

“ An interesting record from Katnagiri in the Trichinopoly district furnishes a 
genealogical account of the Karnata chiefs of the Araviti family, and confirms the 
victorious campaign of Vitthala already known to us, as stated at page 19uf of the 
ArcJi(eoio(jical Survey Report for 1908-9. It mentions that under orders from 
Sadasiva and his minister Ilamaraja, the two cousins of the latter, viz., Vittbala and 
Chinna-Timma, started on a vijai/a-yatra, carried their victorious arms up to the 
very shore of the Southern Ocean and in Saka 1467 (A. D. 1545-16) set uj) pillars 
of victory at Painasetu [i. e. Kamesvaram) and Kanyakumari (Cape Comorin). 

“Among the miscellaneous records examined during the year, one belom,nn->- to 
the Hoysala king Vira-Ballala II., states that his queen Padmalamahadevi was 
governing Posa-Padangile (Hira-Hadagalli). A record from Srisailam furnishes the 
genealogy of the Eeddis of Kondavidu and mentions the buildinij of a pavilion l)v 
Annaveina-Eeddi in or about A. D. 1377-78, in which the heroic votaries of Siva (■-) 
from the Konga country used to cut off their heads or tongues as votive offerings 

to the god. This affords a clear proof of the existence of human sacrifice in tL 
14th century A. D. 

“The Golconda ministers Akkanna and Madanna, who were the contemporaries 
of the Dutch journalist Ilavart, and the powerful officers of Tanisha (Abul Has>.anl 
in the 17th century A. D., are stated in a copper-plate inscription, to have made a 
grant of land to the Sankaracharya-Matha at Kumbakonam, which, under the 
name Sarada-Hatha, was originally located at Kanchi (Conjeevcram). Pmures of 
Akkanna and Madanna drawn from life are given in the Dutch journal and are 
reproduced in the Eeport of the Southern Circle.” 

Ihe tours of the Provincial Superintendents are chronicled in their respective 
minual reports, and need not be detailed again. My own tours embraced visits to 
el 11 , Bombay, Calcutta, Sarnath, Ajanta, Gwalior, Muttra, and Taxila At 
Sanchi I was encamped for six weeks, and at Taxila for nine weeks, in order to 
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(1) Annual B^epovts of the Southern, T\"esterii, Eastern, Northern, Frontier, 
and Burma Circles as well as the Epigraphical Report of the Assistant Archaeolo- 
gical Superintendent, Southern Circle, for the year 1914-15 ; (2) Annual reports of 
the Director General of Archaeology, Part II, for the year 1909-10 and 1910-11 ; 
(3) Annual Report of the Archaeological Section of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
for the year 1913-14 ; (4) Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XI, parts 7 and 8, and Vol. XII, 
parts 1 and 2 ; (o') Antiquities of Indian Tibet by Dr. A. H. Erancke, Part I ; (6) 
The Buddha Story in Stone by Air. H. Hargreaves ; (7) The Ancient Geography of 
Gandbara, translated by Air. H. Hargreaves from the Notes sur la Geographic 
ancienne du Gandhara by AI. A. Foucher ; (8) A Catalogue of the Sarnath Aluseumj 
l)y Pandit Daya Ram Sahni ; (9) A Catalogue of the Indo-Greet and Alu^lial Coins 
of the Lahore Aluseum by Air. R. B. Whitehead in 2 volumes; (10) List of Survey 
draAvings in the Southern Circle. 

The following publications are in hand and are in more or less advanced stages 
of completion. (1) List of ancient monuments in the Southern Circle ; (2) Illus- 
trated monograph on the ruins of A^ijayanagar ; (3) South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. 
II, part 5, and Vol. Ill, part 3; (i) Several monographs and guide-books in the 
Burma Circle. 

Six hundred and eighty new volumes including periodicals were added to the 
library of which 175 tvere obtained in exchange for our own publications, 119 were 
received as presents, and 386 purchased. Among the new accessions the following may 
be mentioned ; — ShahnamaJi of Firdausi by A. G. Warner (Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5) ; 
The Press and Poetry of modern Persia by E. E. Brotvn ; Zeus by E. B. Cook, 
Vol. I; Problems of the Far Fast by the Hon’ble George N. Curzon, AI. P. ; 
Panini-. his place in Sanshrit Literature by Theodor Goldstiieker ; Encyclopcedia of 
Pieligion and Ethics, Vol. 6; Eneijclopredia of Islam, lso&. 18, 19 and 20; Pub- 
lications of the Babylonian Section of the University of Pensylvania (42 vols.) ; Zenith 
of Indian Art by E. B. Havell ; Eymns to the goddess translated from the Sanskrit 
by Arthur and bllen Avalon ; Personal religion in Egypt before Christianity by 
AA*. AI. Flinders Petrie. 

A list of the photographic negatives prepared during the year is published in 
Appendix D. of this report. Besides the sets of prints prepared for record in my 
office and for the India Office and the Indian Aluseum, 33 prints Avere sold to the 
public. 1,217 photographs were purchased for the Department. 

The post of the Government Epigraphist for India remained A'acant, Air. H. 
Krishna Sastri holding charge of the current duties of the office and Prof. Sten 
KonoAV, Ph.D., remaining as editor of the Epigraphia Indica. Owing to the war 
Dr. J. Horovitz, Epigraphist for Aloslem Inscriptions, who was of German nation- 
ality, Avas interned at Ahmednagar in August 1914, and his office thereafter 
remained vacant. Air. Longhurst, the Superintendent of the Southern Circle, Avas 
absent on military duty for a month. Dr. Spooner Avas on combined leave from 
26th June to 12th December, 1914, and during his absence the Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Air. J. 1. Blakiston, held charge of the Superintendent’s duties in addition 
to his OAvn. Air. Gordon Sanderson, the Superintendent in charge of the Aluhain- 
madan and British Monuments in the Northern Circle, was permitted to join the 
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Scholarships. 


Reserve of Officers in the Indian Army on the 16th July, lOli, and during his 
absence the Assistant Superintendent, Maulvi Zafar Hasan, temporarily held charge 
of his office, II. Chas. Duroiselle officiated as Superintendent in the Burma Circle 
until 1st August, 1914, when Hr. Taw Sein Ko returned from leave and resumed 
charge ; H. Duroiselle was, however, appointed to the newly created post of 
Assistant Superintendent for Epigraphy with effect from the same date. Sir Aurel 
Stein continued to he on special duty out of India, and my Excavation Assistant, 
Pandit Y. Xatesa Aiyar, B.A., was appointed officiating Superintendent in the 
Frontier Circle on the 8th Harch, 1915. 

Arclneological scholarships were held l)y Messrs. H. Panday, K. N. Dikshit. 
Muhammad Hamid and Banarsi Das. Mr. H. Panday was appointed my Excavation 
Assistant on 9th March, 1915, and Mr. Dikshit, Curator of the Pi-incc of M’ales 
Museum, Bombay, on 1st N ovemher, 1914. Dr. Y. S. Sukthankar, M..A., Ph. D., 
was selected on 1st March, 1915, in place of Mr. Dikshit and Mr. M. Ghosc, M.A., 
was selected in place of Mr. Banarsi Das, who resigned his scholarship on 15th 
October, 1914. In Burma, one of the scholarships was awarded to Mr. E. Pritchard, 
B.A., who joined the Superintendent’s office on the l: th August, 1914. The other 
Burmese scholarship remained vacant. Mr. M. Sana Fellah was awarded a scholar- 
ship for liis training as archeological chemist and Avent to Enaland on the 20th 
February, 1915. Three architectural scholarships instituted by the GoA’ernment 
of India in May, 1914, were aAvarded to Messrs. G. C. Chandra, B. L. Dhama and 
S. M. Subrahmanyan for purposes of training. The scholars were attached to the 
Office of the Consulting Architect to the Government of Bombay. 

JoHx Marshall, 

•wwol ' ' 

Director Genernl of Arch ecology. 
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Appendix A. 

Special grant s-{n~a id. — The follewino* arants-in-aid were made br the Government of India 


from the lakh of rupees set apart for areheeologieal purposes. 

Ks. 

Punjab ........... * Id^OOO 

United Pi^ovinces of Agra and Oudh . . . , ... 5^000 

Burma ... ....... 

Dhar State . , . . , . . . . . . 

Cataloguing and labelling ancient manuscripts from Benares . . . 1,210 

Publication of Bakhsali Inscriptions , . ... 4,000 

Publication of Dr. Franck.^^s report on Indian Tibet, ^'ols. II and III . 7,500 

Exploration and Conservation at Sanehi . .... 10,000 

Excavation and Conservation at Taxila . . . , . . 20,000 

Excavation and Conservation at Sarnath and Muttra . . . . 5,500 

Purchase of antiquities ... ...... 3,000 

Library ............ 5,000 

Sanehi Monograph .......... 11,400 

Balance ... ........ 2,390 


Total . I,o0,000 
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Rxjpenditure 

on the ArcJiavlogical Rejpartment for the ^ear 

Rs. 

20,456 

Southern Circle 

C ArchcCology ...... • 

C Epigraphy ....... 

Western Circle 


19, SI 3 

Eastern Circle 

. ...*.> ... 

40,457 

Northern Circle 

r Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments 

C Superintendent, Muhammadan and British Monuments 

16,461 

23,532 

Frontier Circle 


14,65^ 

Burma Circle . 

. ......... 

32,285 

Director General of 

Archaeology and Government Epigraphist for India 

84,210 

Sir Aurel Stein^s deputation to Central Asia ..... 

15,940 


Total . 2,S5,497 


Ea'l^enditure on conservation^ excavation, etc., including g rant s-in’^aid fro tn lmi>erial Reveauvs. 


Rs. 

Madras ........... 32,997 

Delhi S5,019 

Punjab ............ 59,nl8 

United Provinces .......... 05,062 

Bombay ........... 23,272 

Burma 31,;)09 

Bengal 19,999 

Bihar ard Orissa .......... 41,580 

Central Provinces .......... 13,461 

r 
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Appendix ^—contd. 

Noi-th-West Frontier Province .... 

Assam ....... 

Ajmer ... ..... 

Dliar State ....... 

Cataloguing ancient manuscripts from Benares 

Publication of the Bakbsali Inscriptions 

Sancbi excavations ...... 

Taxila ...... 

Antiquities 

Library ....... 

Excavations at Sarnatb and Muttra 


Rs. 

1,850 

3,C32 

l,5b5 

4.000 
1/210 

900 

. 10,000 
. 20,000 

3.000 
3,9S7 
5,500 

Total . 4,28,541 
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l)i'uwitigs and ^jlioto graphs prepared hy the Deportment, 


Soutberu Ciivle ^ 

Drawings. 

Archaeology ........ 

10 

Epigraphy ........ 

104 

M e7:tern Circle 


6 

Eastern Circle 

’ ] 

5 

Xorthei'U Circle | 

Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist Alonuments 

13 

Supeiintendent, IMuhammadaii and British Monuments . 

17 

Burma Circle 

• • 

1:2 

Fi'ontier Circle 


2 

Diiector General of Ai 

fchicology 

11 


Total 1 bO 


Photographs. 


Southern Circle 

Western Circle 
Eastern Circle 
Xortheru Circle 

Burma Circle 
Frontier Circle 
Director General of 


f Arubifology 

C Epigiaphy j, 





r superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monuments . 196 
C Superintendent, Muhammadan and British Alonuments , 460 




Arehieology 


Total 


1,739 
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Appendix D. 


ljUt of negatives prepared bg ilte Office of the Birtctor Gc acral of Atchcpology in India 

during the year ]9H-lo, 


No. 

Name of place. 

1 

f 

Description. 

Sizes. 

1 and 2 

1 

Sane hi. 

General view of hill from X.-W,^ after the completion of 
Stnpa III. 

S xGk 

3 

V 

Corner pillar of herm rail^ front view .... 

77 

4 

j) 

j Ditto ditto side view • . . . ! 

' i 

7 7 

5 

y'> 

; Portion of pillar and capital near Stnpa II. . , i 

77 

G 


Stupa II I ^ detailed view of same . . . . ; 

12 X 10 

7 

a 

‘ Ditto showing- two ground pillars in sita 

Si xtu 

s 


Ditto detail of two ground rails 


0 


Ditto corner pillar of stairway rail; front view . 

77 

10 

3} 

: Stupa IV, broken stone umbrella , . . . 

12x10 

11 

73 

Temple 21; general view from W. 

77 

1-2 

77 

Ditto detail of plinth from X.-W. 

» 

13 

>7 

! Ditto seated liuddha inside the Temple 

Si X 61 

u. 

77 • 

’ Ditto showing plinth from S.-TV., and a small 

shrine excavated this year. 

77 

16 

77 

Inscribed Gupta pillar. ...... 

77 

i 

16 

77 

1 Temple Is, general view from NT.-W. .... 

X 

1 — ' 

17 

1 

77 

; Ditto ditto from E. 

77 

IS 

1 

1 Av.other view of same 

77 

10 

77 

1 ^ j 

1 Ditto outer wall from S.AV. . . . , , i 

77 

•20 

77 

Ditto from S.-E. 


21 

1 

i 

i Ditto from S.-E, 

i 

Six 64 

2-2 

and 

22a 

1 77 

1 General view of Stupa I, including outer wall ot Temple ! 

1 


23 

77 

i General view of Stupa I; showing detail of terrace wall 

77 



’ on S ' 


21 

77 

; Stupa II; railing pillar Xo. 41, West face . 


25 

77 

Ditto general view fvomlv (Copied from ]\Ir. Cousens^ 
negative No. IS 10). 

12x10 

j 

I 

26 

Chir Tope. 
(Taxila) . 

! 

i 

Silver record original . . .... 

84x64 

j 


j 2 
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Appendix H—contd. 



Name of Place. 

De’^cription. 


Size. 

•A 

Chir Tope. 
(Taxila), 

Kharoshthi inscription on stone .... 

• 

8 ix 6 i 

03 

:) 

^lain Stupa, general view from X.-E. , . , 


12x10 

•20 1 

;; 

Ditto ditto from S.-E. 


yy 

i 

30 i 


Ditto ditto from S.-W. , 


yy 

31 1 


Ditti> ditto from N.-W. . 


yy 

32 i 


Ditto steps from X.-"\V. .... 


yy 

33 i 


Stu 2 >as and B", general view from X.-E. 


yy 

31 ! 

}} 

Main Stupa showing detail of mouldings from E. 


yy 

i 

35 ; 

•y 

Stupas X^-X ^5 general view from X.-W. 


yy 

30 

i) 

Stupas .P and J", general view from X.-W. 


yy 

37 

y! 

Stupa J, general view from S.-W. 


yy 

3S 

yy 

Chai!el general view from S.-W. 


yy 

30 

yy 

Stucco sculptures in R\ West face 



40 

yy 

Ditto ditto detail view, West side 


yy 

11 

i 

1 

Ditto ditto ditto S.-W. side 


yy 

ii 

yy 

Ditto ditto ditto West side 


yy 

13 

yy 

Ditto ditto ditto Xorth side 


yy 

11 

yy 

Ditto aitto ditto Xorth-West side 


yy 

15 

yy 

Ditto ditto ditto West side 


6 i X If 

-10 

yy 

Stupas X° and X^, from X -Vi. • . . . 


12 X 10 

47 

yy 

Detail of Stupa X^, S.-W 


- yy 

4S 

yy 

Steps in front of F, from X.-E. . 


8 ^x 6 i 

40 

y' 

Detail view of wall in chamber F'^, from E. . 


yy 

50 

yy 

Detail of wall R^ to D^, from S.-W. 


12 xlO 

51 

yy 

Detail .'»f wall D‘^ to D% from S.-W. 


f: 

5-2 

yy 

Detail of wall of chamber S.-W. corner, outer side 


yy 

o3 

yy 

Ditto ditto NP, X.-E. corner, inner view 


yy 

54 

yy 

i 

^liniature Stupa (CTI. 5S7) . . 


8| x6i 

55 

1 

1 

Relic casket ;CH. 5S7) . . . . ^ 
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Appexdix D—contd. 


No. 

Name of Place. 

r^esoiiption. 

Size. 

5C 

Cliir Tope. 
i^Taxila) . 

Silver relie eu^ket CII. oS7, ..... 

61 X U 

57 


BeaJ^ (CII. 5^7) 

Si X 6.1 

5S 


Eelio ea^ket (CH. oSS) ...... 

yy 

59 

3> 

Gold relic casket (CII. oSSj ..... 

6i X4| 

60 


Terracotta head (CH. oSiJ) . , . . • 

8i X 61 

61 

)i 

Stuccj head iCH. I9Cj ...... 


0:1 

7) 

Duplicate ........ 

yy 

6:1 

n 

Stucco heads C II. oiG; S) . . , , 

61 X4| 

64 

jy 

Stucco head (CH. 

yy 

65 

7> 

Ditto (CII. odii) 

8i x6i 

66 

7} 

Portion of stucco torso ...... 

yy 

67 


Stucco leg (OIL -Zo-V) 

yy 

6S 

7) 

Complete stucco figures (CH. 1 4) 

yy 

69 

yi 

Stucco head (CH. o()d) 

yy 

70 

yy 

Stucco heads (CH. ooS and Idp 

64 X If 

71 

3J 

Stucco head (CH. dlo) . . . , , . i 

i 

1 yy 

70 

y) 

Ditto (CH. :2M) 

yy 

73 

yy 

Stucco heads (CH. d35 and oSl) .... 

yy 

1 

74 

jy 

Stucco head iCH. 353) 

SI x 6 i 

1 

75 

3) 

Ditto (CH. 550) 

; 6 | X 42 

i 

76 

yy 

Ditto (CH. 550) 

1 

1 

1 >* 

77 

yy ; 

Ditto vCH. bS7) 

i 

i 

1 yy 

76 

i 

yy 

Ditto (CH. Idoj 

i 

79 

yy 

Ditto (CH. 3:Z0) ' 

, 

80 

yy 

Stucco heads (CH. 3^0 and 3SZ) . , . • 

t 

yy 

8 ] 

yy 

: Stucco head (CH. 427) 

Sjxdt 

8-2 

yy i 

Ditto v^H. CSC) ...... 

X If 

83 

33 

Clay seals from ...... . 

I SI X d.V 

84 

yy ; 

Stucco head (CII. udd) ...... 

yy 
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Appendix J)—contd. 


1 

No. j 

Name of Place. 

Description. 

Size. 

i 

[ 

! 

S5 ; 

Chir Tope. 
(Taxila\ 

Stucco head (CH. 609) .... 

. .Six6i 

SG 1 

i 

Gaiidhara female^ headless (CH. ;T4 

• • 77 

SI ! 

1 

i 

75 i 

Kanjur capital (CH. 162) . 

• * 77 

S8 

75 

Gandhara capita] (CH. 491) 

■ • 77 

S9 ‘ 

7; 

i 

Stucco head (CH. 50' 

. GJxia 

90 i 

7’ 1 

Miniature Stupa (CH. 655) 

• "1x64 

91 ' 

i 

The same with umbrella .... 

• * 77 

92 

i 

” i 

Stucco head (CH. 731) . 

* • 7? 

93 

1 

77 1 

Gandhara tigurine (CH. 721; 

. 64x4| 

94 

j 

77 j 

Ditto figure (CH. 752 r 

. 8i X 64 

95 

! 

i 

Stone lamp i (CH. 760) 

* • 77 

96 

i 

77 

Stucco head (CH. "^521 

• • 77 

97 

77 

Ditto (CH. 335) .... 

' ‘ 77 

9S 

1 

i 

1 

Ditto (CH. 82 4-1 .... 

• • 

99 

77 . 

Ditto (CH. 853) .... 

. 61 X 1| 

100 

” i 

Ditto (CH. 854) .... 

• • J7 

101 

7* 1 

1 

Ditto (CH. 972) 


102 

! 

Copper howl (CH, 27 - 


106 

J’ 1 

Gandhara pillar (CH.) .... 

* * ; 7 

104 

t 

j 

77 

Ditto sculpture (CH. 2009; 

* * 77 

105 1 

77 

Ditto figure (CH. 2010) 

‘ * . 77 

100 

77 

Iron objects (CH. 725 to 873) 

* ’ , 

107 

77 

Gandhara figure (CH. 804) 

' ‘ 77 

lOS 

77 

Ditto (CH. 803) 

1 

’ * 77 

109 

77 

Ditto (CH. 747) 

* • ;7 

110 

77 

Stucco head (CH. 770) 

■ ' x4| 

111 

77 

Gandhara figure (seated) ; (CTl. 982 1 

• . 34 x 64 

113 

77 

Iron bolt (CH. 984) .... 

• ! 

113 

77 

1 Stucco heads (CH. 661, 300, 742 and 1027; . 

i 

i 

• • ; 77 
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Appendix D—contd. 

No. 

Name of Place. 

1 

Description. 

Size. 

- Ill 

Chir Tope. 
i'TaAila’A 

1 

Relic casket (CH. 

. Si X 01 

11. j 


1 

Silver and gold ivlie caskets and Ueads (CH. . 

' 

. 01 X If 

lltl 


riandhara sculpture (CH. ^11) .... 

. 84 X Oi 

117 


Relic casket from Stupa Q, 

* 33 

11^ 

3) 

Gandhara female carrying water vessel (CH. . 

* 33 

Ilf 

33 

Terracotta lamps iCH 1:27, 17o and dOdi 

• 33 

Md 

33 

Gandhara figure (CH. 4^So] .... 

■ 'C. X l| 

1:21 

33 ' 

Stucco head (CH. 52o) ..... 

X 

/ 

l-2i 

33 

Ditto (CH. diili 

• 33 

1:23 

)3 

Ditto (CH. 5:2l! 

. 1:2x10 

1-21 

33 

Gold objects (CH. ^92) 

• '' :• X '' i 

1:2.1 

33 

Relic casket (CH. U 11) 

• 33 

1 :2(i 

33 

Gaudliara sculpture fCH.d‘M_)) .... 

* 33 

1-27 

33 

Ditto CH, :2dU) .... 

’ 33 

l,2^ 

! 

'' ! 

Eai’theru cups (CH. 4-11 and 412} 

• 33 

l-2f 

33 

Stone heads '^CH. t>‘JS and 178; . 

. 'H X 

13'J 

33 

Earthen relic pot iCH. 1:11) .... 

X III 

131 

33 

Stucco liead E'H. oo:2) 

t ) 1 X ! 1 

13:2 

33 

Stucco heads iCH. 07 and 1027)) 

* 3 ' 

,133 

33 

Steatite relic casket (CH. 9i)tl) .... 

• X 01 

131-130 

33 

Crystal lion from diiferent sides (CH, 9d0) 

. Oixll 

137 

33 

Relic vase from Stupa X. (CH. 1073) , 

f 

X 

13s 

33 

Stucco atlantes (CH. 1075) 

* 33 

13!' 

)3 

Ditto (CH. 1070) .... 

' ;; 

110 

33 

Ditto CH. lo77) .... 

• 3j 

111 

33 

1 

Gandhara sculpture (CH. 211) , 

- 

1 12 

, Sirkap. (TaxiTi). 

Survey jlan of Taxila site ..... 


113 

33 

Rare and unkpie coins found in the year 1913-14 , 

* •> 

111 

33 

Ditto ditto another f>et 
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Appendix T>—contd. 


No. 

Name of Place. 

Descriptiou. 

Size. 

115 

Sirkap. (Taxila). 

IMarble stone with Aramaie Inseriptltu .... 

8i X 

J 10 


Terracotta toys iS, K. 211, 215, 219, 221, 223 and 225) , 

33 

117 


Potteries (S. K. 05^ 60; 01; 05; 00 and 237) . , . ’ 

33 

11b 

3 ) 

Ditto iS. K. 12; 17; lO, 117, 12(); and ‘235) . . , 

3J 

IIM 


Ditto S. K. 00; 01, 07, 74; 170, 177 and 230) , 

3 • 

150 

■> 

Ditto K. 5, s, 0, 10, 110 and 111) . . . ! 

1 

33 

b51 

33 

Ditto iS. K. 22 and 04) . 

33 

152-153 


Ditto (S, K. 42, 02, 05, 00, 70, 175 ; 10, 29, ITS) 

33 

151 


Pottery (S. K. 224' . , , . , . , t 

33 

1 55-150 

3 } 

Potteries (S. K. 96, 109, 173, 171; 218, 220, 229) . I 

33 

157-102 

33 

Ditto (S. K. 737, 227, 234, -285] . . . J 

33 

10 3 

33 

Ditto (S. K. 179, ISO, ISl) 

33 

104 

33 

Ditto (S. K. 171, 172) ...... 

33 

105 

33 

Pottery (S. K. 2i . . . . , ^ ^ j 

33 

100 

33 

Ditto (S. K. (232j 

33 

107 

33 

Stucco head of Buddha, broken (S, K. 1) 

33 

10s 

33 

Stone relic casket 

33 

lOfl 

33 

Stone objects (S. K. 1, 2, lO) . . , , . 

33 

170 

33 

Stone torso of male figure (S. K. 0) .... 

33 

171 

33 

Stone lamp (S. K. S) 

33 

172 

1 

33 

Steatite relic casket (S. K. 30) ..... 

1 

33 

173 

33 

Pour stone objects (S. K. 21, 22, 28, 31) 

j 

33 

171 

3> 

Three stone objects (S. K. 20, 24, 27) .... 

33 

175 

33 

Boar's head with handle, Baetrian camel, autimonv case and 
gilt rod (S. K. 1, 10, 113, 110), 

33 

170 

33 

10 small copper objects (S. K. 21, 23, 24, 25, 31, 90, 105, 
107, 104, 111, 11.5, 112, 120, 121, 114, 122), 

33 

177 

33 

Pour copper rings and other copper objects (S, K. 26, 62, 
91; 11; 15, 101, 29, 03, 99, 92, 01, 103). 

33 

17S 

33 

Inkpot and casket (S. K. 12, 13) 

93 

179 

33 

Two copper goblets. (S. K. 71, 72) • . . . 

33 
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Appen'dix Ji—coutd. 


No. 

Name of Place. 

^ Ul‘Si ription. 

Si/e. 

180 

f 

’ Sirkap. (Taxilaj. 

— 

One copper ;^'oblet (S. K. 7:2' 

X 64 

ISl 

a 

Copper ear8ket with Ikl (^S. K, 74- 

i 

1 

yy 

IS;! 

jy 

Copper lamp (S. K. T-C 

yy 

133 

yy 

Four copper objects (8. K. 17, 19, SI, 50 i 

yy 

184 

jy 

Nine cO]iper objects fS. K. 47, 42, 110, 37, 37, 4, 7, 2, 5' 

' 1 

185 

1 

jy 

Iron tripod (S. K. 15) ...... 

'y 

ISO 

4 • 

Eight iron object^ (S. K. 2o, 11. :)9, 27, 05, 49, IS, 5U 

yy 

187 

yy 

Twelve iron objects (S. K. 56, S(i, 79b. 62, 7'9a, 71, 72, 
31, 53, 26, 21, 54). 

V 

ISS 

yy 

Nine iron objects (S. K. 21, 22, 63, 26, 47, 22, 27, 21, 77 

yy 

189 

yy 

Iron stand (S. K. 17) 

yy 

190 

yy 

Iron elanip with four nails intact (S. K. SI) . 

yy 

191 

y) 

Eight iron objects (S. K. :3o. oS. 6h, ot^ 7Ij 37, 59 

yy 

19-2 

yy 

Five iron objects. (S. K. 19, 61, IS, 61, 52) 

yy 

193 

yy 

Six iron objects (S. K. 46, 42, 44, 7S, 70, 43) 

yy 

191 

yy 

Weights and plates (S. K. 51a, 51b, 51e, 35, 29, 30, 15, 
69b 

yt 

195 

yy 

Twelve iron objeets (S. K. 21, 55, 72, 76, 6S, 60, 67, 21, 
41, 40, 57, 75). 

yy 

196 

yy 

Iron tripod broken (S. K. 16) 

yy 

197 

yy 

Two horns with holes from bridle and one carved bone 
tube (S. K, 56, 57, 15S). 

yy 

198 

yy 

Three diee and other bone objects (S. K. 65, T12, 44, 152, 
63, 62, 1 52, 140, 159). 

yy 

199 

yy 

Apsidal temple from S.-W. ...... 

12 xlO 

200 

yy 

Kunala Stupa from X.-W. ..... 

yy 

201 

yy 

Ditto from X.-W. . . . . . | 

Stx64 

202 

yy 

I\Iain street from S.-S.-W, ..... 

yy 

203 

yy 

Cross walled Stujia iu Block E from S.-E. . . . | 

12x10 

204 

yy 

Xorth section of street from X.-X.-W. 

S.t X 64 

205 

*y 

Block E from X*.-E. ....... 

1 

>> 

206 

yy 

I 

Apsidal temple from S.-W. 

yy 


G 
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appendix D — contd. 


No. 

Name of Place. 

Description 

tize* 

■207 

Sirkap. Taxi la) . 

^lain street from S. . 

1-2 X 10 

•20^ 


Apsldal temple from N.-W, ..... 

8ix6i 

•!00 

i 

Block D from S.-E. ....... 

33 

■210 

=’ ; 

Cross walled Stui)a in Block E from S.-E. * , 

33 

•211 

35 

Ditto^ ditto fi’om N.-E. 

3) 

.:2L-2 

33 

Main street from S, . 

33 

•21:3 

i 

Doorway of a chamber in Block P. . . . . 

3 3 

:2U 

33 j 

Ditto, ditto , another view 

33 

215 

3 3 

Foundation of city wall with footings fi'oui S.-E. 

33 

210 

;3 

Cross section showing the core of the city wall from S.-E. 

'3 

•217 

3» 

1st Bastion beyond S. Sirkap from S.-E. 

j 

33 

21b 

33 

Ditto showing later additions from X.-E. , .| 

33 

210 

;3 

i 

Another Bastion from E.-S.-E, . 

33 

2:20 

3) 

Ditto foundation with footings from N.-E. 


221 

33 

Kunala Stujia^ i>efnre excavation, from S.-E. , 

! 

1 33 

222 

33 

Ditto after excavation, from N.-E. 

i 

i 

22:1 

33 I 

Ditto from N.-W. ..... 

i 

33 

22 ] 

33 

Dibto details of base mouldings from N.-W. 

33 

225 

'3 

Ditto general view from S.-AV. 

i 

1 33 

220 

33 

City wall and bastion at S.-I2. corner .... 

33 

227 

33 

Cojiper seals 

6ix4| 

22S 

BbaW Stupa 
(Taxila) . 

A iew of Stu])a showing detail of wall from S.-S.-E. 

12x 10 

220 

33 

General view from E. • . . , 

33 

2:l<i 

33 

Stupa plinth from S.-W, .... 

33 

231 

33 

Bhalar Stupa, general view from S.-W. 

‘ 33 

232 

33 

Ditto steps from N.-E. .... 

33 

233 

33 

Ditto general view from W. 


23 1 

33 

Ditto ditto S,-W. 


235 

1 

j Ditto ditto N.-E. 

• 
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Appendix D — contd. 


No. 

I Name of Place. 

1 

1 

Description. 

Size. 

23G 

Indian ^hiseiim 
Sculpture. 

Statue of ^4shnu from Saresliadgha, District 24-Parganas^ 
Bengal. 

8^ X 61 

2.37 

>> 

Statue of Bodhisattva perhaps ^Manjusri, perhaps found at 
Bodh Gaya^ purchased from the late Mr. J. D. M. Beglar. 

I 

1 

! yy 

238 

}} 

Stilt lie of Bodhisattva (?j from Bihar . , . , 

"y 

•230 


Ditto Tara from Bihar ...... 

yy 

'![{} 


Ditto Bodhisatt\a Lokanatha from Bihar . 

1 

) yy 

i 

211 

i) 

Ditt^j Vishnu from iMurshidabad, Bengal . 

yy 

U'l 

)} 

Ditto Bodhisattva Lokanatha (?) with four arms, from 
Bihar. 

y J 

213 


Statue of Kali found in Bihar ..... 

^ yy 

214. 

yy 

Ditto Ganesa from Java ..... 

yy 

‘245 

yy 

Ditto Potalakii-upatara, according to the inscription, 
from Bihar. 

yy 

24G 

yy 

Statue of Siva-durga perhaps from Konarak , 

yy 

247 

yy 

Ditto ’N'agisvari fGoddess of learning), from Bargaou 
or Xalanda, Patna District. 

yy 

24S 

yy 

Statue of Tara from Bihar ...... 

yy 

249 

yy 

Ditto Bodhisattva Lokanatha (?) from Kurkihar, Gaya 
District. 

'• 

250 

yy 

Statue of Buddha wearing jewels from Bihar . 

y' 

251 

yy 

Ditto Jambhala the God of riches from Bihar 

* 7 

252 

yy 

Ditto Bodhisattva Lokesvara (?) from Bihar 

yy 

253 

yy 

Ditto Buddha with Iiidra and Brahma : the descent 
from the Heaven of the d3 gods from 
Kurkihar. Gaya District. 

yy 

254 

yy 

Statue of Durgii from Orissa. (?i 

yy 

255 

yy 

The figure of seven mothers with an inscription helow 
each mentioning the name of the figun*, from Bihar. 

yy 

256 

yy 

Image of Bodhisattva Vajrapani from Bihar . 

V 

257 

yy 

Ditto Bodhisattva 'Manjusri from Bihar 


258 

yy 

The nine planets from Bihar 

‘ y 

250 

yy 

Head of Bodhisattva from Sankisa .... 

yy 

260 

yy 

Ganesa dancing, from Dinajpur District, Bengal 

yy 


G 2 
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Appendix D — <‘o/itcl. 


No. 


^S’aiiie of Place. 


1 ’escription. 


:2ol Iiicliaii ^luseum Image representing the inL-ident of the mad elephant, 


Size. 




6i 


: 20:2 

■263 

2 6'r 

• 26.5 

•266 

267 

268 

269 

270 
•271 


273 ! 
^74 I 

275 i 

1 

276 ! 

1 

277 ! 

278 i 

270 i 

i 

280 ; 

I 

•2S1 : 

2 s .’2 

28:3 


Sculpture. from Bodh Gaya. 

Statue of Durga called Pundesvara in the inscription, from 
Bihar. 

New form of Marichi, purchased from the late Mr, J.D.M. 
Beglar, probably from Bodh Gaya. 

Ushnisha Vijaya Tara from Bihar . • . . 

Statue of Suryya perhaps from Gaur .... 

Ditto Suryya from Bihar , . . - . 

Ditto Bodh i sat tva Lokanatha (?) from Kurkihar, Gaya 

District. 

Stidue of Durga, perhaps from Gaur .... 

Image of Vishnu from Bengal '?) 

Ditto Tara from Bihar . , , . . 

Fragment of Terracotta plaque from Bodh Gaya the 
fiuures extaiit being those of the Buddha Gautama and 
the future Buddha iNfaitreya. Purchased from the late 
^Ir. J. D. M. Beglar, probably from Bodh Gaya. 

Miniature chaitya from Bihar ..... 

Panel of chaitya with Buddha seated in the attitude of 
1 turning the wheel of law, perhaps from Bihar. 

Imitation of Svayambhu chaitya in Nepal, from Bihar 

I Image of Vishnu, probably from Bihar .... 

j 

Ditto from Sunderhans, below Calcutta 

Statue of Suryya from Gaur ..... 

Prajnaparamita from Bihar ..... 

Statue <jf Bodliisativa Lokanatha with six arms from 
Bihar, 

Miniature Stupa with five Dhyani Buddha figures from 
Bihar. 

Statue of Marichi from Bihar ..... 

i Ditto Vishnu from Gaur. (?) ... . 

Ditto Buddha with Tudra and Brahma : the descent 
from the Heaven of the 3'S gods, from Biliar. 

Ditto Bodliisattva from Bihar . ^ . 
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No. 

Name of Place. 

Description. 


Size. 

1 

2S5 

Indian Aluseum 
Sculpture. 

th’owned Buddha from Bihar 

. 

S.t X 61 

28G 

Sculptured ‘‘tone in the Bharhut gallery 

. 

12 X 10 

287 

•> 

Ditto. 



2''S 


Ditto. 



259 


Ditto. 



290 


Ditto. 


i 

291 

j j 

Bidala Jataka and Kukkuta J ataka 

. 

1 

' n 

292 

' ^ > 

Alonkey ^cene A^^^i^^^kapijataka). 

. 


293 


Sculptured stone in the Bharhut gallery 

. 


291. 


Ditto. 



295 


Uda Jataka ..... 

• 

:3 

296 

: 7 

N'aua Jataka . . . • . 

. 

iy 

297 

Miscellaneous, 

Ilanippa seals . . • . 

. 

61 xU 

29; 

a 

Inb(*rii-»ed swoivD in the posses^iiCi (_•£ N^aw 
Khan of Bhopal 

ab Xasr I'llah 

yj 

299 

■ j 

Ditto Ditto. 

] 

1 

bi X 61 

1 

300 

V 

Clc'^e view of same .... 

1 

1 

1 » 

1 

301 


Ditto. 


1 

* 3 


Appendix E. 

Titport the Archn~ological Sectioti o^f tlie Indlae 1914-lo. 

IJstablis/itdefit. — Bv. D. B. Spooner^ B.A., Ph.D.. F.A.S.B.^ Suporinteudont, Archci'olou'ical 
Survey, Eastern Circle, remained a^ my de})aty in eliar^'e of tlie Areh<t‘ol(')o;Ical Section from the 
beo-innino' of the vear to the :2oth June, 101 1, and ao’aiii from the 12th December. 1914, to the end 
of the linancial year. Air. B. D. Banerji, AT. A., A'^'^i^tant Superintendent, Arclaeoloo'ical Survey, 
remained as my deputy durino* the rest of the year. There were no additions to or changes in the 
staff of this Section. 

2. Leave, — Dr. D. B. Spooner, niy deputy in charge of the Archa'ological Section rf the Indian 
Aluseum, was absent on leave from the 25th June to the 11th December, 1914, both days inLdU'^ive. 

Lilvary, — One hundred and ninety-two books were added to the Arclncological library during 
the vear. Of these one complete set of the Sabred Books of the East and twciity-two otlnu’s were 
purchased. The rest were received as donations. 

At the re»|uest of the Officer-in-churge, Alahamahopadhyaya Dr. Satis Chanda A idyabliusana, 
M. A., Ph.D., Principal, Government Sanskrit College, Caumtta, lias very kindly supplied throe 
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parts of the Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Calcutta Sanskrit College, which 
were missins^ in the set belong*in§’ to this office. 

Dm-Ingthelatterhalf of the year Pandit B. B. Bidyahinocl was engaged in compiling an 
alphabetical card index of the books in the library of the Section. 

4. PJiotoynij/Jis.—On^ thousand eight hundred and sixty-eight photographic iirints were recen e 
during the rear from the different circles of the Arclutological Department, as well as from the office 
of the Director General of Archieology in India. 

•j. Gaih-rie-s. Six large show-cases designed by Mr. Percy Brown, A.E.C.A., of the Govern- 

ment School of Art, Calcutta, were purchased during the year for the new galleries recently vacated 
by the ■\'ictoria Memorial Exhibition. In March, Iblb, the Government of India made a special 
o-rant of Es. 20,000 to the trustees for furnishing this Gallery. Wall cases and free standing show- 
la^es have been designed fm' the piu-pose by Air. Percy Brown and at the end of the year the work 
was progressing very rapidly. It is hoped that the new gallery will be completely furnished and 


a^Tall^*ed during the eoniiug’ year. 

The duplicate collection of Gaudhara images were examined by Mr. E. D. Banerji and myself 

ill November, 1014, and shelves were constructed for them in the godowns under the new- wings of 

the Museimi. 

C. Coiii-roo)H.—P>l^. E. D. Banerji, the Assistant Superintendent, remained in charge of 
the coin-room, throughout the year. He was mainly engaged in selecting coins for the next 
volume of the coin catalogue and in choosing duplicate coins for the Delhi Museum of Arch.mology. 
At the request of the Government of India the Trustees consented to present a set of duplicate 
Indian Aluhammadaii coins to the Delhi Aluseum. The first batch numbering 700 coins were made 
over in December, 1914, to Air. Zafar Hasan, Assistant Superintendent, Arehmological Survey, 
Aluhammadan and British Alonuments, who had come to Calcutta to receive them. The selection 
of duplicate coins was not finished during the year. Coins of South India and Alysore were sent to 
Dr. .1. E. Henderson of the Aladra^ Aluseum, and Hyderabad coins to Air. Ghulam Yazdaiii, 
Superintendent of Archeology, Xi/.anPs Dominions, for cataloguing. Coins of the Xortli-AI est 
Frontier are being catalogued by Air. S. E. Pears, I.C.S., Political Agent, North-West Frontier 
province. 

A large find of punch-marked silver coins made in the Piirneah District Avere cleaned and 
classified during the year, and an account of them will he published in the Annual Report of the 
Archaeological Depai^tmeiit. 

7. Trchistoric Anticivitie '^ . — The catalogue of prehistoric antifpiities belonging to this Museum 
bv Mr. J. Coggiu Rrown, M.Sc.j F.G.S., Ava- completed during the year. It is expected that the 
book will be published in the early part of the ensuing yeai’, 

Treas^ire Trove , — The folloAving finds of Treasure Trove coins Aveie dealt Avith during the 

year 


(1) 2,873 sih'er punch-marked coins found in a river Led in the Puriieah District 

of Bihar and Orissa, AA’hich had been received during the jirevioiis year. 
These coins have been edeaned and classified during this year. 

(2) Eight silver coins of a hitherto unknown king named Sudama. The fabric of these 

coins shoAvs that they belong to the 7th or Sth century A.D. They are later 
imitations of Sassanian Coinage. An account of these coins Avill be published 
in the Annual Report of the AroEeological Department. These coins AA'ere 
found in Pargana Pichhore of the Gwalior State. 

(3) Two silver punch-marked coins found in the Pargana Xahargarh of the GAA^alior 

State. These coins were sent foi examination by the Resident in GAvalior. 
fd) Four silver and 4S eopi)er coins found in the DeAA^as State. The silver coins were 
found to he unicpie full, half, quarter and one-eighth tankas of Mahmud II of 
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Malwa. The copper coins were issues of Ahmad I and Mahmud I of (iujarat, 
Ploshano* Ghori^ Ghiyas Shah^ Xasir Shah and Mahmud II of ^Ialwa_, and 
Husain Shah Sharqi of Jaunpur. lieceived from the Agent to the Governor 
General in Central India. 

5) Four silver and one copper coin found in the Xagod State, Central India, The 
silver coins were issues of the Pratihara Empeixu* Bhoja I. 
r>) Eight copper coins found in the Xhagoel State. This find eontained : — 

(a) Co]>])e]- Adivaraha Type coins. 

(C) Coppei’ eoiiis of Muhammad-l)in-Sam. 
c) Copper coins of Shamsuddiu Altamisli. 

These coins were a part of a large hoaixl consisting <■>£ aoD coins wliich were sent later on for 
examinati<»n. These coins were cleaned and distributed during the vear. 

■ 7) Twelve silver coins of the East India Company issued in the name of Shah 
Alam II, found in the Sambalpur District, sent for examination bv the 
Superintendent, Arclneologieal Survey, Eastern Circle. 

(‘^) Ten copper coins of the Sharqi dynasty of Jaunpur sent for Examination by 
Iloii'ble Mr. Ih A. Gait, I.C.S., thr(mgh fhe Superintendent, Aivh.eolouical 
Survey, Eastern Circle. 

c. yeic accessions . — The following additions w^ere made to the Arehicological Collections; — 

'/) iMiscellaueous : — 

Mr. F. H. Gravely, M.Sc., Assistant Superintendent, Zoological and Anthropological 
Se.-tion, Indian Museum, presented one small terracotta and three fragni,>uts of a 
('opper vessel discovered at Parambikulam in the Cochin State. 
it Xiucteen boxes containing prehistoric antiepiities found in the Tinnevelly District of the 
^Madras Presidency were presented l>y the Government of ^ladras, and w^ere received 
through the Superintendent, Government Museum, ^Madras, during the year. 
e One dancing Siva of bronze of the South Indian type w'as })urchased and presented by 
the Director General of Archveology. These antiquities will be displayed in the new 
gallery. 

[ii] ( oitis , — Altogether loO coins w’ere added to the cabinet during the vear — ;V3 gold, II silver 
^30 c(qtpcr, *2 billon and I lead, X'o coins were punliased during tho year. Coins were revived 
from the Government of Bombay (through the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Societvl, Madras, 
E^nited Provinces and Central Provinces. Xo coins were received from the Governments of the 
Punjab or Bihar and Orissa. Presentations of coins were also received from the Darbars of Tippera 
and Gwalior. Mr. O. Halden presented a copper coin of the Gwalior State and Mr. Choong Sang 
a silver dollar of the Xew Chinese Rupublic. 

Below is a classified list of coins added to the cabinet : — 


Class. 

Ancient India . . . . . ! 

Bahmaiii Sultans 

I 

South Indian . . . . . i 

Foreign . 

English and French East India Com- 
panies. 


Gold. SSilver. Copper. 
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Class. 


' 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Native States • 


1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

jNIuo'hal . 



0 

' .54 

3 

Sultans of Malwa 


I 

[ 


4 

. . . 

Sultans of Bengal 


1 

, i 
' i 

1 

1 


Sultans of Jaimpiir . 



2 


... 

Sultans of Kashmir . 


i 

1 



Sultans of Gujarat 


. 1 

... 

1 

4 

Miseellaiieous . 

• 

. ; 

1 

I 

1^ 

. . * 

Sultans of Delhi 

• 

1 

* 1 

2 

1 

3 



i 


- - 1 

Billon — 2 


Total 

i 

33 

b4 

‘36 Billon 2 Lead 4 

Simla ; 

1 



JOHN MAKS HALL, 

26tJt July 1915, 

j 



iJirector General of Archceology in India, 



Honorary Correspondents of the Archaeological Department 


1. Arehteological Commissioner f n* Ceylon^, Aiiurudliapura. 

2. Monsieur M. A. Barth, ^lemhre de Tlnstitut, 10^ Rue Garanoiere (Paris VI' i, France. 

3. H. C. P. Bell, Es(p, late Arclneulogieal Commissioner, Candy, Ceylon. 

4. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, K.C.I.E., Sang‘am, Poona, India. 

5 C. O. Blagden, Esq., Redeourt, Champion Hill, London, S.E. 

6. Dr. James Burgess, C.I.E., LL.D , 22, Seton Place, Edinburgh. 

7. Hon’ hie Mr. R. Burn, Chief Secretary, L^nited Province^, India. 

5. Dr. A. K. Cooraaraswaniy, The Manor House, Brit ford, Xr. Salisbury, England. 

9. H. Cousens, Esq., c/o [Messrs. Grindlay and Co., 51, Parliament Street, London. 

10. Lord Curzon of Kedleston, 1, Carlton House Tenuce, London, S.W. 

11. Director of Arelneology in Xetherlands India, Batavia. 

12. Directeur de PEcole Francaise d'Extreme Orient, Hanoi, Indo-China. 

13. Monsieur L. Finot, 11, Rue Poussin, Paris (XVP), France. 

14. Dr. J. F. Fleet, CJ.E., Ph.D., >, Leopold Road, Ealing, London, M. 

15. Monsieur A. Foucher, 16, Rue de S tael, Paris (XA France. 

16. Sir George Grierson, K.C.I.E., Ph.D., Rathfarnhain, Cainberley, Surrey, England, 

17. Lieutenant-Colonel T. AV. Haig, His Britannic Alajesty^s Consulate General, Isfahan, Per-ia. 

IS. Dr. A. F. Rudolf Hternle, C.I.E., Ph.D., Xorthmoor Road, Oxford. 

19. G. R. Kaye, Esq., Curator, Bureau of Education, Simla. 

20. Professor H. Kern, Utrecht, Holland. 

21. Professor Sten Konow, Ph.D., Allla Abxikuntha, Bestum, rid Christiania, Norway. 

22. Pandit Hira Lai, Rai Bahadur, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Nagpur, India. 

23. Dr. C. R. Lanman, Harvard Lhiiversity, 9, Farrar Street, Cambridge, Alassachusetts, U.S.A. 

24. Professor Sylvain Levi, Professor, College de France, Rue Guy-de-Ia Brasse 9, Paris, France. 

25. Alajor C. E. Luard, Foreign Department, Government of India. 

26. Professor A A. Alacdonell, AI.A., Ph.D., Lochgarry Lodge, Banbury Road, Oxford. 

27. Shams-ul-ulama Jivanji Jamshcdji Alodi, B.A., Honorary Secretary, Anthropological Society of 

Bombay, Bombay, India. 

2S. Mr. R. Narasimhachar, AI.A., Officer-in-charge of Archieological Researelies, Alv^ore, Alallesva- 
ram, Bangalore, India. 

29. F. E. Pargiter, Esq., 12, Charlbiiry Road, Oxford. 

30. Professor E. J. Rapson, s, Alortinier Road, Cambridge. 

31. Professor T. AV. Rh\>-David^, Harboro^ Grange, Asht on-on- Alersey, Cheshire, England. 

32. Alahamahopadhya Pandit Haraprasad Shastri, 26, Pataldanga Street, Calcutta. 

33. Alonsieur E. Senart, Alembre de PIn^^titut,. 1^, Rue Francis I, Paris, France. 

34. R. Sewell, Esq., 51, Bedford Garden^, Cami>den Hill, Kensington, London, AV. 

35. Professor Sergius d'Oldenbnrg, Secretary, Im])erial Academy of Sciences, Potrograd, Russia. 

36. A ineeiit A. Smitly Esq., 116, Banbury Road, Oxford. 

37. Professor J. Takakusu, Imperial University, Tokio, Japan. 

3S. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., C.I.E., The Nash, AVorcester, England. 

39. F. AV. Thomas, Esq., India Office Library, A\ liitehall, London, S, AU 

40. Professor ISL A’an Berehem, Geneva Univei^ity, Geneva, Switzerland. 

41. Prof. J. Ph. A'ogel, Ph.D., Leiden Ihiiversity, Leiden, Holland. 

42. Dr. A. A^enis, CJ.E., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, United Provinces, Benares. 

43. Colonel L. a' AVaddoll, C.B., C.LE., The Deodars, Park Drive, Hampstead, London, N. AV. 


H 




List of Public Institutions, Libraries, etc., to which 
copies of Archaeological Survey Reports are regularly supplied. 


I.--COUXTRIES 

United K 

Aberdeen University Library, Aberdeen, 

Royal Library, Windsor Castle^ Berks. 

Birmingham L^niversity Library. 

Bendall Library, Cambridge. 

Cambridge University Library, Cambridge. 

National Library of Ireland, Leinster House, 
Kildare Street, Dublin. 

Royal Irish Academy, 19, Dawson Street, 
Dublin. 

Trinity College Library, Dublin. 

Advocates’ Libraiy, Edinburgh. 

L^niversity Library, Edinburgh. 

Royal Society, Edinburgh. 

Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh. 

Society of Antu[ulties, of Scotland, National 
]\Iuseum of Antiijuities, Queen Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

Crlasgow University Liinury, Glasgow, 

British Museum Library, Ctreat Russel Street, 
Bloomsbury, London, II . C. 

Folklore Souiety, 11, Old Sc^uare, LinL'oIu’s Inn. 
London, W. Ck 

India Othce Library, London, S.IV. 

Imperial Institute, London, SAV. 

Lil )rary of the Oriental Department of tlie 
British Museum, London, lY.C. 

BibliothG|ue Nationale, Paris. 

Bi])liothG^ue T. Douect, 19, Rue Spoutini, 
Paris. 

Dii’ecteur Genie ral de I’Unioii Coloniale 
Erancaise, II, Chaus^ee (PAntiii, Paris. 

L’Ecole speciale des Lano*ues Orientales 
Vivaiites, Paris. 

Institut de France, Paris. 


OUTSIDE INDIA. 

S'GDo:\L. 

London Librarv, St. Jame>’ Suuaiv, L aidMii. 
S. M”. 

London Univer-lty Librarv, Imperial In-titiite, 
London, S.IV. 

National Art Library, Soutli Ken-ino-tMii 
]Mu>eum, London. 

Royal A(;:idemy of Arts, Burlinoaon IIousl*, 
Pieeadilly, Ijondou, II , 

Royal Anthropolonleal In>titute of (treat 
Britain and Ireland, bO, Great Rii^^ell Street, 
London, AV. C. 

Royal Abiatie Soeiety, Albemarle Street, 
London, M . 

Royal Colonial Institute, Northumberland 
Avenue, London, IV.C. 

Royal Institute of British Archlteets, 9, Conduit 
Street, Hanover Sipiare, London, M . 

Royal Society, Burlingtcm KiOi'^e. Pieeadillv, 
London, II . 

Soeiety of Antupi-iihs wf London, Biirlnn4*t'-*u 
Hoii-e, Pieeadilly, L<.uid()u, W, 

Society for the Protection of Ancient Bnildinu^, 
Id, Buekinuliain Stive^ Adelpln, Lombm, 
M'.(\ 

Society for the ih'omotion of Hcllcnie Studie^, 
London. 

Bodleian Librarv, Oxford. 

Indian Institute, Oxford. 

s^CE. 

Institut Ethnographi(jue Imermitioiial de Paris. 
2^, Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 

]\IusA^ Guiiuet, 7, Place d’lena, Paris. 

Revue Areheologi([ue, IS, Rue B.uia parte, 
Paris. 

Soeictc Asiati(|ue, I, Rue de Seine, Pari<. 
Universitc de Lyons. 


Italy. 

R. Biblioteca Nazioiiaie, Ceutrale di Firenze, i Bililioteca Nazionale, Vittorio Emaiiuele, Home. 

' British School at Rome, Palazza Odesealehi, 
Soeieta Asiatlea Italiana, Firenze, Italy. Piazza S.S, Apostoli, Rome. 

American School of Classical Studies at Rome. 


u - 
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Holla>*d. 

Koninklilke Akademie van Wetenscbappen , Koninklijk Institut van Xederlandsch Inde, 
te Amsterdam, Holland. The Hague, Holland. 


Russia. 

Imperial Academy of Sciences (for the Asiatic Museum), Petro^rad, Russia. 


Denmark. 

Xational Museum, Copenhagen, Denmark. I Royal Library, Copenhagen, Denmark, 

Belgium. 

Academie Royal d^Aroheologie de Belgique, Anvers, 


SWEDEX. 

University Library, L^psala, Sweden. 


Norway, 

University Library, Christiania. 

Greece. 

British School at Athens, Greece. | La Societe Archeologique d^\thenes, Athens. 


Japan 

President, Asiatic Society of Japan, Toklo, 


China. 

North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. 


Aaierica. 


Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 
U.SA. 

American, Oriental Society, 235, Bishop Street, 
N ew Haven, Conn., L. S. A. 

Free Library of Philadelphia, L. S. A. 


American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. 

Seeretarv, National Museum, Washinston. 
U. S. A. 

Smithsonian Institution, Mashino-ton, D, C 


Siam. 

Yajiranana National Library, Bangkok. 


British Colonies. 


Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch, Colombo. 
The Museum, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
Melbourne Library, Melbourne, Australia. 

Victoria Public Library, Perth, Western 
Australia. 


Literary and Historical Societv, Quebec, 
Canada. 

University Library, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Straits Branch, Royal Asiatic Societv, 

Singa}M)re. 



Ill 


Fokeign Colonies. 

Bataviaasuh Genuotsehap van Kunsten en I L'Ecole Fraiiyaise d^Extreme Orient^ Hanoi, 
AVetensehappeu, Batavia. Indo-Chine. 

L^Institiit Francais, dEVreheologie Orieiitale | Ethnological Survey for the Philippine Islands 
du Cairo, Cairo, Egypt. j Department of Interior, Manila, 

Museum of Arabic Art, Cairo, Egypt. i 


II.— INDIA. 

(1) Impeiual. 

Central Library, Army Headquarters, Simla. I Imperial Library, Calcutta. 
Department of Education Library, Delhi. | Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


The Government College, Kumbakonam. 
Christian College Library, Madras. 
Government Central Museum, ^ladras. 
Paehaiyappa^s College, Madras. 
Presidency College, ^ladras. 

Public Librarjq Madras. 

School of Art, ^Madras. 

Secretariat Library, Fort St. George. 
University Library, Madras. 

St. Aloysius College, Mangalore. 


Provincial. 

Madras. 

[ Noble College, MasuHpatam. 

I The Saiiskirt College, Mylapore. 

I The Government College, Rajalimundxy. 

The Teachers^ College, Saidapet, Chingleput 
District. 

St. Josephus College, Trichinopoly. 

S. P. G. College, 

Maharajah'^s College, Trivandrum. 

The Sanskirt College, Triuvadi. 

Maharajah^s College, Vizianagram. 


Gujarat College, Ahniedabad. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Town Hall, Bombay. 

Elphinstone College Bombay. 

Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 

St. Xavier's College, Bombay, 
Secretariat Library, Bombay. 


BoAfBAY. 

School of Art, Bombay. 
Society, , L'niversity Libraiy^ Bombay, 
j Wilson College, Bombay, 
j The College of Science, Poona. 
I Deccan College, Poona. 
Fergusson College, Poona. 


Bengal. 


Wesleyan Allssioii College, Bankura. 

Barisal Public Library, Barisal. 

Burdwan Raj Public Library, Burdwan. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 57, Pars Street- 
Calcutta. 

Bangabasi College, Calcutta. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. 
Bangiva Sahitya Parishad Sabha, Calcutta. 
Bethune College, Calcutta. 

Calcutta Historical Society, Calcutta. 

Calcutta University Instltut.^, Coll^^ge Square 
Calcutta. 


Chaitaiiya Libra rv, I- 1, Bead on Stiv-.t. 

( \ileutta. 

Cliurcli Alibsion Society, Calcutta. 

Eeoiiomie Aluseum, Calcutta. 

Editor, Bengal Past and Present, Kidderpore 
Vicarage, Calcutta. 

Gocilials" Indian Library, 30, Park Street, 
Calcutta. 

Goveriimont School of Art, Calcutta. 

Library of the United Service Club, Caloutt<i. 

L. AI. S. College, Bhowanipur, Calcutta. 
Alahabodlii Society, Baniapooker Lane, 
(Aileiitta. 



Bengal — contil 


^Metropolitan Institution^ Calcutta. 

l^resiclency College Library^ 1, College Square, 
Cak-utta. 

Sanskirt College Library, 1, College Square, 
Cak-utta, 

Scottish Churelies College, Calcutta, 

vSecretariat Library, "Writers^ Buildings, 

Calcutta. 

l^iiiversity Library, The Senate House, 

Calcutta. 

llooghly College, CTiinsura. 

C'hittagoiig College. 

Beer Chandra Public Libiary at Comilla. 

Bihab 

Bihar National College, Bankipore. 

Bihar and Orissa Secretariat Library. 

Bihar School of Engineering, Bankipore. 


Dacca College. 

I Northbrook Hall Library, Dacca. 

! Provincial Library, Dacca, 
i Juganiiath C’ollege, Dacca. 
Krishnagar College, Krishna gar. 

D aula t pur Hindu Academy, Khulna, 
^lidnapiir College, ^lidnapur. 

Narail Victoria College, Narail. 
Eajshahi College; Rajshahi. 

AAreudra Research Society, Rajshahi. 
Serampore (’ollege, Serampore. 

^ C’ivil Eng-ineering College, Sihpur. 

AND Orts.sa. 

Patna College, P)anki}>ore. 

Ravenshaw College; Cuttack. 

St. Columba's College, Hazaribagh. 


LTxited 

Au'ra Colie o^e. Asra. 

“ 0-0 

Palace Library of the Most Revd. the 
Archbisliop at Agra. 

St. Joha'’s College, Agra. 

Lyall Library, Alig'arh. 

]\I. A, O. College Library, Aligarh. 

Chri-tiau C».»llcg'c, Allahahad. 

^MuirCtaitral Collegia, Allalnihad. 

Panini Otficc, Allahahad. 

Pul die Library, Allahabad. 

Secretariat Library. Public Work- Department 
Allahal)ad. 

Tliomason Cub 


PnoviNCE>. 

I University Library, Allahabad. 
Carmichael Library, Benares, 

Central Hindu College, BenarC'-. 

; Queeiks College Benares. 

San ski’ it College, Benares. 

ChrisiA Clmrch C’nllegc, (’a\vnp.)iv. 
Eyzal)a(l iMuseunq Eyzabad. 

' Canning Cullege, Lucknow, 

Provincial iMnseum Library, Lucknow. 
Public Library, Lucknow. 

Lyall Liljrary, ^Meerut. 

Archicological i lust mm, Aluttra. 

^gc, Roorkce. 


Khalsa College, Ami'itr'ar. 

AitchUm Ci.dlege, Lalmre. 

Central Training College, Lahore. 

Dyal Singh C<dlcge, Lahore. 

Dayaiiand Angdo-^ edie College, Lahore. 
P'ormau Chii-tian College, Lahore. 
Con'criimcnt College Library. Lahore. 


Punjab. 

[ IMamia College, Lahore, 
j Museum Library, Lahore. 

Punjab Historical Society, Lahore. 

Puiijah Public Library, Lahore. 
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